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“There is no stronger inducement to the managers of a 
public service corporation to serve the public well than a 
healthy apprehension that a rival concern will do so. It is 
sometimes argued that the presence of two telephone sys- 
tems in a given district is a disadvantage to the community, 
which is best served by one system reaching all subscribers; 
but one system will never be made to reach all subscribers 
as cheaply as would otherwise be the case if the possibility 
of competition is destroyed.”—The Supreme Court of New 
York in the Yates Hotel Case, decided June 14, 1910. Opin- 
ion by Justice Willard Bartlett, Chief Justice Cullen, and Jus- 
tices Haight, Hiscock and Chase concurring; Justice Gray not 
voting. 





Capital, Hoggishness, Progress. 

A remarkable combination, those three words make. 

A filthy barrier separates two symbols of benefit to the 
human race. Greed, slackening the wheels of industry, and 
tying the hands of charity is symbolized in those three 
words 

Desire for monopoly is greed. 

Monopoly can never be permanent. 

Now 


subscribers say “The same old story. higher rates and worse 


Marshalltown, Iowa, listened to the siren’s song. 
service. We will support another company.” 

But they may hesitate to put up the money for capital. 
Yet they will not patronize monopoly—on monopoly terms! 
Progress is killed. 

Marshalltown telephone subscribers may not be conserva- 
tive. Independent telephone managers may not be con- 
servative. J. C. Kelsey may not be conservative when he 
asks “What is the matter,” and answers himself that it is 
the devilish greed of the financial interests. 

Who is Conservative? 

George M. Reynolds, of Chicago, president of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, is conservative; but 
not afraid to interpret the signs of the times. 

Listen to what he said Wednesday at the bankers’ con- 
vention: 


“Public sentiment is the most potent factor in human 


endeavor, and whether or not the sentiment is wise and 
conservative determines whether or not the public confi- 


dence continues. Just at this time we are groping around 


in the dark on account of our inability to determine just 
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what the immediate future of business will be, all because 
public sentiment regarding the attitude of capital toward 
the public seems to be at a great variance. - 

“While I do not hesitate to say that much of the trouble 
which capital has encountered of late was due to lax if not 
unfair use of capital and the power it creates, still, on the 
other hand, the public sentiment toward capital often 
causes the pendulum to swing to one extreme or another, 
when perhaps it should have moved only part of the way 
back. I believe the normal condition of the future will be 
different from the normal condition of the past, and the 
sooner those who are responsible for the handling of capi- 
tal prepare for this condition the sooner we are liable to 
reach normal condition.” 

That is more conservative in statement than Mr. Kelsey’s 
way of putting it. But it amounts to the same thing. 
Monopolists must learn to live and let live. 

Meanwhile, what is the rest of the business world going 
to do about it? Shall it wait for the monopolists to re- 
form voluntarily? 

What is the Answer? 

Force the monopolists to keep within bounds. Inde- 
pendent telephony has a powerful instrument working to- 
ward this end. Its National Association is becoming a fac- 
tor in solving the trust problem of the country. It is 
pushing the enforcement of the law as it was never pushed 
before in the telephone industry. The attorney generals 
of six great states have joined the movement to protect the 
public against telephone extortion and enable local enter- 
prises to live and flourish. 

The day they succeed will mark the end of cut-rate com- 
petition and financial piracy in the telephone investment 
market. 

Organized effort in support of the policies of the National 


Association is the answer. 





The Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Another form in which organized activity has been bene- 
ficial to the Independent Industry, and promises to be still 
more so in the future, is the work of the Telephone Fire 
Insurance Exchange. As is well known, this was inaugu- 
rated as a result of the recognition of the need of broader 
policies and more favorable terms covering insurance on 
telephone properties, and definite steps to meet this need 
were taken by the National Association, which empowered 
a committee to organize a company. This committee con- 
sists of Frarfk H. Woods, B. G. Hubbell, A. C. Davis, E. 
H. Moulton, Chas. West and James B. Hoge, and the man- 
agement is invested in James B. Hoge of Cleveland. 

Mr. Hoge has appeared during the past year before 
several State conventions as well as the National body, and 
explained just what the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange 
is doing, and plans to do. 

It is not only providing better insurance at lower rates 
than the old line companies. but through its knowledge of 
telephone problems, and spirit of co-operation, is enabled 
to give special services, such as its emergency switchboard 
project, and development of use and occupancy insurance, 
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which make its proposition especially worthy of adoption. 

Like all co-operative enterprises, the Telephone Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange made a very small beginning, and for some 
time a slow growth, but a letter from Mr. Hoge received 
this week announces that an inspector has been put into 
the field, that new business has been coming in more rapid- 
ly than ‘at any previous time, and that a very considerable 
enlargement is expected during the month of October. 

The emergency switchboard proposition will enable tele- 
phone companies to obtain in a minimum time the installa- 
tion of such equipment as they need to restore service af- 
ter a fire, and will prevent as loss of rental income, at no 
expense to themselves other than the premium on use and 
occupancy insurance. 

The inspection service which has been inaugurated will 
not only minimize the risk of fire loss to policy holders, 
but enable the company to keep its premiums at the lowest 
possible rate. The plan has been very carefully worked 
out by Mr. Hoge and the committee. There seems to be 


no question that the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange is 


a very good thing for every Independent operating com- 


pany to investigate. 

To facilitate the answering of the inquiries which are now 
coming in in considerable numbers Mr. Hoge writes. that he 
has prepared a booklet, of which a limited number will be 
ready for distribution in a few days, explaining just what 
insurance is carried, how much it costs, what it covers, and 
ther points of practical interest. 


a 





Fall Inspection. 


Now or never is the time to prepare for winter storms. 
The expenditure of a few dollars in extra labor, and a few 
hours of extra thought, will save serious drains upon the 
depreciation fund along in January and February, when 
the weather is severe. 

Of course there is a depreciation fund, and the place to 
keep it is in a glass case where it will be handy for a 
stock dividend some day, instead of throwing it away in 
service rebates and haulage when snow is on the ground, 
and poles likewise. 

In other words, this is the time for the wisely spent 
early penny to get busy, and so save the foolishly spent 
late dollar. Haul in the slack, straighten up the poles, and 


do not begrudge an anchor here and there. 





Systemized Telephone Quotations on Country Produce. 


Reporting the price of produce such as butter and eggs, 
is the innovation undertaken at Janesville, Mich., by the 
Fayette Rural Telephone Co., of that place. This is done 
at the same hour (11:30A. M.,) at which the weather report 
is given out. The quotations are given at the request of 
the village grocers. 

Another factor in the indispensability of the rural tele- 
phone! Incidentally it accomplishes the result of reducing 
the burden of switching at the telephone office, since each 
subscriber will not have to make his own call to get the 


prices. 








Morgan a Bona Fide Independent 


Representative of J. P. Morgan & Co. Swears That the Firm Bought Cuyahoga and Other Properties as Legiti- 
mate Investment—Does Not Propose to Suppress Competition— Will Develop Business 
Aggressively and Increase Earnings 


Owners of local telephone companies in Ohio have been 
uneasy ever since the transactions almost a year ago by 
which J. P. Morgan acquired control of the leading prop- 
erties in that state. They have feared that this was a “Bell 
deal” and that the properties would be allowed to lapse 
into such condition that the exchange systems in Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Toledo and at other points would give 
service impairing their value as terminals for long distance 
business, and that the management of these properties in 
various ways would be so manipulated as to damage the 
interests of Independent connecting companies and force 
them to suffer severe loss or deal with the Bell company. 
The attempt to put through the Elson bill by means which 
were notorious in Ohio helped along this feeling. The main 
reason for its persistence seems to have been that J. P. 
Morgan & Company had not made, over their own signa- 
ture, such definite statements as might be desired regard- 
ing the intentions concerning the future course of the prop- 
erties, particularly in regard to maintaining them in com- 
petition with the Bell system, and continuing that develop- 
inént without which no telephone property can long sur- 
vive. 

It is true that Mr. Davis, president of the U. S. 
Columbus Citizens’ companies, and the duly accredited 
Morgan representative in Ohio, made the strongest pos- 
sible pledges for the development of the Morgan proper- 
ties, and their continuance as Independent competitcers of 
the Bell system in co-operation with the locally owned 
Independent companies of Ohio. But a statement to this 
effect from a member of the Morgan firm itself. was for a 
long time lacking. Such a statement was made on Sep- 
tember 26. 

It is not only a statement from a member of the Mor- 
gan firm, but is a sworn statement. It was made in an- 
swer to interrogations filed by J. W. Otto, a minority stock- 
holder of the Cuyahoga company through his attorney, H. 
B. McGraw, of Cleveland. The statement is of such im- 
portance that it is here given in full. But especial atten- 
tion is invited to the representation of Mr. Davison, a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, and of 
the directorate of the Morgan properties in Ohio, concern- 
ing the Morgan policies which have been adopted in the 
management of the Cuyahoga and other properties; and 
further, of the intention of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company to continue these policies. 

The Morgan Affidavit. 


“Now comes J. P. Morgan & Company, a partnership, 
and enter their appearance herein, and answering the 
amended petition of plaintiff filed herein say: 

“That they are a partnership doing business under the 
firm name and style of J. P. Morgan & Company, in the 
city of New York, state of New York; and that on or about 
the eighth day of December, 1909, they purchased from 
R. L. Day & Company, bankers and brokers at 37 Wall 
Street, New York, approximately forty-two thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-one (42.721) shares of the capital stock 
of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company. That they were 
and are advised that the authorized capital stock of said 
company is three million dollars ($3,000,000); that of such 
capital stock one million five hundred thousand dollars 
($1,500,000) is preferred and one million five hundred 
thousand dollars ($1,500,000) is common stock, and that 


and 


there has been issued and are outstanding twenty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and forty-seven (28,747) shares of 
preferred stock and thirty thousand (30,000) shares of com- 
mon stock, being fifty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
forty-seven (58,747) shares in all, of the par value of $50 
each. That at or about the time of the purchase from R. 
L. Day & Co., and in pursuance thereof, these defendants 
received from R. L. Day & Co. (a) stock certificates duly 
endorsed representing approximately 5,520 shares of such 
preferred stock; (b) trustees’ certificates duly endorsed 
representing approximately 18,956 shares of such preferred 
stock; (c) stock certificates duly endorsed representing 
8,652 shares of common stock, and (d) trustees’ certificates 
duly endorsed representing approximately 10,593 shares of 
such common stock. That said shares of stock both com- 
mon and preferred were purchased by these defendants 
along with certain other shares of telephone stocks and 
bonds, purchased at. the same time from R. L. Day & Co., 
for which these defendants paid approximately $7,200,000. 

“These defendants aver that the said purchase of said 
stock of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company was a busi- 
ness investment of the funds of these defendants; that the 
said purchase was not for the purpose of suppressing com- 
petition, nor for the purpose of protecting the securities 
of any other company or companies; that the said pur- 
chase was mace independently by these defendants and for 
themselves only, and not as the representatives of, nor in 
the interest of, the other defendants in this action, or either 
or any of them, directly or indirectly; and that prior to 
said purchase these defendants were advised by counsel 
that they had a lawful right to make such purchase, and 
that R. L. Day & Co. had the right to sell said sharés of 
stock to these defendants. 

“That the above mentioned trustees’ certificates repre- 
senting preferred and common stock of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company were issued in part by the Cleveland 
Trust Company and in part by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, and these defendants are advised that said 
trustees’ certificates were issued under an agreement dated 
on or about the 25th day of June, 1906, between certain 
stockholders of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company and 
nine individuals therein designated as trustees, and that the 
Cleveland Trust Company and the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company hold the shares of stock represented by said 
trustees’ certificates, and that said shares of stock belong 
to and are the property of these defendants. 

“These defendants are further advised that said trust 
agreement is of doubtful validity, that there are no trustees 
now qualifying or acting under said trust agreement, and 
that by the terms of said trust agreement, the holders of 
trustees’ certificates representing 51 per cent of the stock 
deposited under said agreement, may dissolve the same; 
but these defendants say that while they own or control 
more than 51 per cent of said certificates, they have as yet 
taken no steps to dissolve said trust agreement; that it is 
immaterial to them, as they are now advised, whether said 
trust agreement shall continue in force, or whether it shall 
be dissolved and the shares of stock held by said trust 
companies surrendered to the respective holders of the 
trustees’ certificates issued under said trust agreement. 


WILL DEVELOP BUSINESS. 
“These defendants aver that it is now their desire, and 
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ever since such purchase has been, that the business of the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company shall be developed and its 
property made to earn all it legitimately may earn in the 
lawful carrying on of its business, and that the- efforts of 
these defendants at all times since their said purchase have 
been accordingly. : 

“These defendants deny all the averments of said amended 
petition charging or implying on the part of these defend- 
ants or any of them any acts of misconduct in respect to 
the stock, property, business or affairs of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company. 

COMPETITION TO CONTINUE. 

“They deny that they have in any way done anything in 
anywise detrimental to the interests of the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Company, or that by them or by anyone else there 
has been any suppression of competition between the busi- 
ness of that company and of any other company or com- 
panies. On the other hand, they aver that it is to their 
interest and that it is their intention and ever since said 
purchase has been to develop the business of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company and to increase its earnings and profits 
so far as these defendants may be able so to do, and that 
at all times since their said purchase these defendants have 
acted accordingly. 

“These defendants aver that the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company is a solvent company, and is and has been carrying 
on its business legitimately and aggressively and in such 
a manner as to protect fully the interests of all the stock- 
holders of said company, including these defendants; and 
that nothing has occurred respecting the stock of 
company detrimental to its interests, or warranting 
extraordinary remedy in respect to said company. 

“These defendants admit that they are engaged in the 
business of buying, owning and selling stocks, bonds and 
other investments and property, and at times, among other 
securities, they have held, owned and dealt in securities 
issued by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
or in which that company was interested, but these de- 
fendants deny that in owning and dealing in such securities 
they have intended to impair, or have in fact impaired, the 
value of the stocks of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, 
or any other company, the stocks of 
purchased by these defendants. 

“Further answering said amended petition, these defend- 
ants deny each and all the other allegations said amended 
petition contained, and ask to be hence dismissed with 
their costs. 


said 
any 


which have been 


Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 
Attorneys for J. P. Morgan & Co. 

State of New York, 
City and County of 
New York, ss 

H. P. Davison being duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is one of the members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the above named answering defendants, and that the 
allegations in the above answer contained are true as he 
verily believes. H. P. Davison. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
September A. D. 1910. S. Pegram, Notary Public. 





Using the Local Paper to Educate the Public. 

It takes two to make a quarrel, but if the telephone user 
is half-way accommodating the operator can be relied upon 
to do her part. In all large cities the newspapers are em- 
ployed to educate the public to an attitude of courtesy and 
forbearance, and a good example of what can be done in 
this line in the smaller places is the following, from the 
Vermillion, Kan., Times: 

“THE RESOLUTIONS OF A TELEPHONE GIRL. 
“T will endeavor to be pleasant, prompt and polite; al- 
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ways try to avoid mistakes, and will never, never give the 
busy signal (which I hate worse than you do, because it 
doubles and trebles my work) if it is possible to reach the 
line you want. Now please, will you be sure to call the 
number correctly, figure by figure; speak plainly and pleas- 
antly, and be patient, too. If the line you want is busy, 
wait a minute or two before calling again, and do not call 
for it every few-seconds. Remember, you are calling us 
more than sixty thousand times a day. Let us co-operate 
in these good resolutions and get the best kind of tele- 
phone service. You know I am with the best telephone 
company (the Independent Telephone Co.), but we want to 
make our service even better than it is. You can help us. 
“The Frankfort Telephone Girls. 
“The above appeared in yesterday’s Frankfort Index and 
is applicable right here also.” 


Mouse Trapped in Switchboard Wiring. 

The accompanying illustration explains the cause of a case of 
trouble in the offices of the Somerset Telephone Company, Som- 
erset, Ohio. Mr. W. T. Cook, manager of the exchange, re- 
ports that late one night the bank of jacks on the common 
in looking for the 





battery board was short circuited, and 

















Who Put Jacks Out of Commission 


Over Night. 


Unauthorized Inspector 


trouble the mouse was found with his head caught between 
two common wires, forming a path for 24 volt battery through 
contacts just back of the ears. While this was possibly a 
unique way to trap the intruders, Mr. Cook evidently thought 
an ordinary trap more safe and less expensive, and in the 
course of a week had caught eight. 





Manager Predicts Success of University Course in Cost 
Analysis. 

A prominent manager of a telephone property in Ohio, whose 
name would be recognized by everyone who has attended state 
or national conventions for some years past, writes to TELE- 
PHONY on September 26, as follows: 

“T note the request made on September 24 for opinions of 
different readers upon the value of a course of cost analysis 
and rate making by a correspondence school. Such a school 
would meet with my hearty approval and support. I would be 
glad to enroll myself as a pupil at once. I have been unable 
to satisfy myself that I know what our service costs, or what 
our rates should be, and I do not believe that one half of the 
managers of telephone companies are properly informed upon 
this question.” 





Analysis of Cost 


By Arthur Bessey Smith 


This article is not intended to bring forward any new 
and startling scheme of accounting, but to analyze and 
set forth, in a clear manner, certain elements which go to 
make up the cost of giving telephone service, and to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the relations of these ele- 
ments to each other. 

It is apparent that many do not fully grasp the signifi- 
cance of the forces with which they are dealing. It is a 
fact that out of the many men engaged in business of one 
kind or another, a very small proportion succeed in mak- 
ing money. Because of a lack of vital knowledge many 
are scraping along, just keeping their heads above water, 
instead of steadily accumulating that which every indus- 
trious man has a right to expect. 

If we knew more clearly the relations of the parts of 
our business and what they mean to each other, and to 
success, we would be able to stop the leaks and increase 
the quality of service and the amount of profits. To this 
end the matter will be discussed from the standpoint of the 
practical operating man. 

Business as Business. 

The work of conducting a selling business would seem 
at first thought to be a simple matter. One pays so much 
for the goods, sells them at an advance, and the difference 
is his profit. Handling but one article at a fixed per cent 
of profit, the total earnings will be proportional to the 
volume of the business—that is, to the amount which one 
sells. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the customer, the price 
which he pays for the goods is divisible into two parts: 
first, the cost of the goods to the seller; second, the sell- 
er’s profit, which is to pay him for his trouble in making 
the goods readily accessible. This latter element in the 
selling price has just as tangible a value as the first, and 
must exist in every true transaction. 

The simplest possible condition is illustrated by Fig. 1, 
in which O B is the amount of business done, O-50 the 
total receipts. With a volume of business B, and cost of 
goods $40,000, the profit is $10,000. If the business is cut 
in two, to D, the total sales will be $25,000, the cost of 
goods $20,000, and the profit $5,000, and so on, each item 
cut proportionately. It is impossible to wipe out profit, 
except by doing no business. 

But practical business is not as simple as the above ex- 
ample. Almost all kinds of trading require a permanent 
housing, a shelter. This at once introduces a more or less 
fixed element into the selling price, which requires special 
treatment. The building must be either rented or owned. 
If leased, the rent must be paid periodically, regardless of 
the volume of business. If owned, the interest on the 
money invested in the building, added to the more or less 
regular cost of maintenance of the structure, represents 
rent and is counted as such. This creates an element of 
cost which is not proportional to the amount of goods 
sold. 

The total cost of the business will now be: first, rent; 
second, cost of goods. The selling price is in three parts: 
first, rent; second, cost of goods; third, profit or the incre- 
ment above cost due to the services of the merchant. 

But this apparently fixed item of rent varies with the 
normal amount of trade. That is, it has a relation to the 
amount of trade which one is prepared to handle. If one 
has a small business, it may be conducted in a small 
building, with correspondingly low rent. If the volume of 
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business be large, a larger building with higher rent will 
be required. 

Now, in practical business there are many items which 
enter into fixed expense besides rent. Insurance, taxes, 
interest on borrowed money, all are more or less fixed in 
any given case, and do not change proportionately with 
fluctuation in business. Also the cost of goods is not 
the only variable item. The clerks may be 
varied with the amount of trade, as may also a number of 
other small items: 

The relation of the fixed expenses to profit is one which 
should be clearly understood. If a business handles a trade 
of $50,000 per year, its fixed expenses will be of a certain 


number of 


magnitude. For example, let us assume the following con- 
ditions: : 
Fixed expenses 0 oe «2 $20,000 
VACIAIIS CEDERBES oo ieic cg cade od Hee wine's 25,000 
POE | ino sindh ent cankexandwee trissianes 5,000 
pic ee mre. 


The profit is thus 10 per cent of the total business done. 
The conditions involved are illustrated by Fig. 2, in which 
the base line O C represents the amount of goods sold, 
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Fig. 1. Variation of Profit Ratio Compared with Volume of Trade. 


and the vertical line O—100 the total receipts. If the vol- 
ume of trade is C, then we have, measuring vertically, 
$20,000 fixed expense, $25,000 variable expense, and $5,000 
gain. 

Now, since prices are not fixed entirely by the will of 
the merchant, but practically by outside forces, any reduc- 
tion in traffic will curtail the profit. Let us assume that 
business falls off 10 per cent, that is, to the value of O E, 
and that the variable expense shrinks, in proportion, also 
10 per cent. The conditions, measuring upward along 
E D, will be: 








110 
Fixed expense .... ++ $20,000 
Mr (MOUND oo sak aida ccc sede nse Ke 22,500 
Profit 2,500 
NE gk “ales Gran We oe SR ae OS alee De EA $45,000 


Thus a shrinkage of only 10 per cent in business has 
cut down the profits 50 per cent, and it is the fixed ex- 
pense which has made the loss so great. 

To bring profits on the reduced business back to the 
original amount ($5,000) would require an addition of 
$2,500 to the total receipts, which means an advance of 
over 5% per cent on the price of everything sold. It is 
very likely that the conditions of trade would not permit 
this, in which case the reduced profit would have to be 
accepted. 

If the business continues to decline, it arrives at a point, 


O G, where the profits are wiped out. That is: 
fe ee rrr rrr | 
rE. eer PeCOT eee 20,000 
ie bald Fos DAS toe a tS A Og ee SNE 000 

EE OPM ee ono a 5 Biovaieie Si are x wel $40,000 


Thus, the fixed expense stands in the way of success 
in a small business if equipped for a large trade. 


Referring again to Fig. 2, it will be seen that a further 
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Fig. 2. Influence of Ratio of Fixed to Variable Expense on Profits. 


decline in volume of trade will result in actual loss unless 
the fixed expense can be reduced. If the fixed expense is 
cut to $15,000, the business will again yield a gain and 
defer the vanishing point of profit to J, corresponding to 
total receipts of $30,000. 

If, on the other hand, the volume of business increases, 
the profits will grow accordingly, as shown at the right 
in the figure. But this process of proportionally increas- 
ing profits cannot go on indefinitely, for the time comes, 
sooner or later, when the facilities at hand will not be 
sufficient. Perhaps the building is too small to accommo- 
date the trade and a larger one must be rented. Other 
fixed items may advance also. Hence, the fixed expense 
is increased at line J K in the diagram to perhaps $25,000. 
This reduces the profit to $5,000, the same that we had 
at B C, but with this difference: we are now prepared to 
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handle a much larger business than before. By the time 
the trade has grown to the volume M and the total re- 
ceipts are $70,000, the profit has been brought back to 
$10,000, the same that it was at J K with a gross income 
of $60,000. 

The question arises: Is it better to handle a large busi- 
ness like K, with a profit of $5,000, than a smaller one, 
as C, with the same net income? The latter gives less to 
look after and less bother with the same income. This is 
if the business could be from rising to the 
point K, which necessitates the increase in fixed expense 
from $20,000 to $25,000. 

Sut it is not usual to attempt to restrict a growing busi- 
ness for two reasons: first, people do not wish to, because 
of the hope of increased profits later on; second, because 
it is dangerous. If one discourages increased patronage, 
people get accustomed to doing without his services. This 
feeling has a tendency to spread, and if it does, it may 
what now has. Many a concern has 
suffered severely, and been brought to the verge of fail- 
ure, by reason of inability to take care of a large increase 
in business, which might have been made permanent. This 
is the opportunity for a competitor to ‘enter the field, or 
brace up, and reap the reward of enterprise. 


true restrained 


reduce business he 





Book Review. 

THE History oF THE TELEPHONE, by Herbert N. Casson. A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, pub- 
lishers. 299 pages. Price $1.50. 

\bout once in so often a clever writer with a knack at 
Hattery, and a mind tuned to grasp the superficial elements of 
industrial activity, but without the conscience to lead him to 
real investigation, forsakes ‘the well trodden paths leading to 
the doors of magazine editors and discovers a short cut to the 
public eye through the anteroom of a captain of industry. 

The present work eulogizes principally Theodore N. Vail, 
the present executive head of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. It is rumored that the author blew into Mr. 
Vail’s office a short time ago and in a few weeks succeeded, 
through his knack of appealing to human vanity, in acquiring 
a bookful of knowledge as it is distributed in the small tablets 
of carefully selected contents from the Bell “fact” factory. 
Rumor _ hath it also that this fortunate flatterer is to be given 
further opportunities to exploit the personality of the head 
of the one and only universal during a trip to Europe; a stake 
worth flattering for, do you say? 

The book gives in an entertaining style a presentation of 
statements which are, very likely, reliable “from the standpoint 
of the Bell executives, and throws an interesting side light on 
the work and motives of some of the men who brought the 
Bell company through its earliest trials and are responsible 
for its present policies and condition. It blackguards competi- 
tors in a manner to be achieved only by one who is truly igno 
rant of the subject of competition in the telephone industry. 

Casson’s little book is very clever flattery; but a history 
of the telephone it certainly is not. 





Operator Gets Rid of Hand Ringing by Rigging Up Sew- 
ing Machine Treadle. 


One of the attaches of the Columbus Citizens Telephone 
Company, upon returnng from a inspection trip to the exchange 
of the New Philadelphia Independent telephone company re- 
ported to Telephony’s correspondent a unique plan _ the 
New Philadelphia operater has arranged to ring the various 
lines on the switchboard. Instead of using her hand to turn the 
crank as is usual in those cases, the operator has rigged up 
the tread-wheel of an old sewing machine by which she can ring 
without any work of her hands. 





October 8, 1910. 


Story of the First Telephone Line in Oklahoma. 
By E. D. Hicks of Tahlequah. 

In 1885 a few progressive men in Tahlequah realized the 
necessity for quick communication with the outside world. At 
that time Muskogee was the nearest telegraph station and at 
first a telegraph line to that point was planned. Telegraph 
operators, however, were scarce and high-priced, and material 
for a line was very expensive, so the plan was about to be 
dropped when the telephone was introduced. It was yet in 
its infancy, and, in this part of Indian Territory, regarded as 
bordering on the supernatural. Five telephones were ordered, 
costing the Tahlequah promoters $75 each, or $375 for all. 
Twelve cents a pound was paid for iron wire and 7 cents for 
each insulator. Wet batteries were used, and their price was 
in proportion. 

Immediately the little company at Tahlequah began to “have 
troubles.” The Cherokee legislature was controlled by full- 
blood Cherokee Indians, who were violently opposed to any- 
thing that looked like white man’s encroachment. They argued 
that where a wire was stretched railroads, which were feared 
and hated, would follow; and besides, they “did not believe 
a wire could talk, anyway.” <A couple of little tin vibrators 
were procured and one of the leaders was shown how to make 
them work. He gave several demonstrations to his excited 
people, crowding about to see “the wire talk” not only English, 
but Indian, too. These demonstrations were made by three 
full-blood Indians, Soggy Sanders (Sargeyas), Tom Smith 
(Talaki) and Daniel Gritts (Westuxula). The chief of the 
Cherokees was D. W. Bushyhead (Tsunuluske), a progressive 
Indian. After a lengthy debate a bill was passed by the coun- 
cil allowing the company to build a line from Tahlequah west 
to the line of the Cherokee Nation, which was within three 
miles of Muskogee. 

The original promoters of this toll line were J. S. Stapler, 
Henry Effiert, D. W. Lipe and L. B. Bell. I did not get into 
the business until the preliminaries were pretty well worked 
out, but I did the actual construction work. Following the 
passing of the bill, construction was immediately begun. Na- 
tive oak poles were cut, peeled, and the butts charred. In the 
twenty miles from Tahlequah to Fort Gibson only about three 
full miles of poles were needed. For the balance of the dis- 
tance trees were used. To do climbing we carried iight lad- 
ders. Linemen’s “hooks” and the “linemen” doing the work 
were strangers to each other. A camp outfit was rigged up, 
and the “gang” was off. No surveys were made, but men fa- 
miliar with the country were employed to find “the most diffi- 
cult route” and to build the line. This in order that railroads 
could not follow the line, in accordance with one of the pro- 
visions contained in the permit granted by the Indian council. 
If, after building a mile or so, the guides discovered that the 
direction was wrong, a jog was made to get back into line. 
If a house was passed where the occupants were superstitious 


or otherwise afraid, the line was built around it and far enough — 


away to allay their fears. ‘ 

By the fall of 1886 the line was brought into Fort Gibson 
and the telephones shipped in. They were fearfully and won- 
derfully made, compared with those of today. Installations 
were made and everything ready for a “test” when—they would 
not work. A soldier from Fort Gibson had been among those 
who witnessed the first telephone conversation and he offered 
his services on our line. When he got the Fort Gibson end 
in what he said was working order, a man was dispatched 
post haste to Tahlequah with detailed instruction on how to fix 
up that end, and within seven hours a “ring” was received 
at the fort. This was the first telephone conversation ever 
transmitted in Indian Territory, now a portion of Oklahoma. 

The line was built into Muskogee and communication with 
that town established. The crossing of the Arkansas river was 
the hardest proposition. The wire would break if pulled too 


tight, or would-be caught by driftwood if left too slack. The 
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span was more than twelve hundred feet. A copper wire, No. 
6, was ordered, costing $105, and it was put up in lieu of iron 
wire. Hard-drawn copper was unknown at that time, and 
there was never a pair of suspenders that had more stretch 
than that wire. It finally went into the river and is no doubt 
there yet. Finally a No. 12 iron wire was hung in its place, 
lasting several years. 

When the Muskogee telephone was finally connected the line 
tested “open.” After several attempts to make it work, one 
of the men shouldered one of those seventy-five dollar tele- 
phones and walked back to the river, three miles, to make a 
test. 

Then if a telephone got out of order it was taken to pieces 
and put back together; and if it worked the tinkerer was con- 
sidered an expert.’ If it did not work, no glory was taken 
from the “expert,” but the telephone was shipped in for re- 
pairs. Many trips were made to take a telephone to pieces 
(for repairs) only to find a plug between the binding posts 
of the lightning arrester on top. 

The enterprise was a financial success from the beginning. 
Tahlequah was the Cherokee capital. The councils were held 
here, the government was beginning to dissipate the Indian 

















The Operating Room in the Tahlequah Exchange in 1904; Mr. 
Hicks Stands at the Left. 


land titles and tribal laws, and metropolitan newspapers had 
their special correspondents located here, and thousands of 
words were telephoned to the Muskogee telegraph office for 
transmission to the eastern papers. Southwestern history was 
being made with a rush, and this grounded line had to carry 
it all. 

In 1896, some ten years later, a line was built from Musko- 
gee to Wagoner, and switching service was begun. Prior to 
this, there was no “switching” on the Tahlequah-Muskogee 
line “to make resistance,” but the series bells were almost as 
good. After the building of the Wagoner line other lines ‘ol- 
lowed (all grounded), and from this latter date the real tele- 
phone development in Indian and Oklahoma Territories be- 
gan. This is the history of probably the first telephone toll 
line west of St. Louis, and was the real beginning of the tele 
phone business in the new Southwest. 

In 1896 comes the beginning of the Tahlequah exchange, 
with a fifty-drop switchboard and twenty telephones. I was 
the “expert” electrician—a misnomer then as well as now. 
We secured native oak poles and built grounded circuits. The 
switchboard was not made for any other kind. We started 
with sixteen subscribers, charging $2 and $1.50 for service. 
When the exchange had reached twenty-five subscribers our 
pole capacity was exhausted. The way we reached subscribers 
would make our present construction men green with envy. It 








$12 
made no difference how we got to the subscriber if we got the 
telephone working. 

We paid a girl the handsome salary of $2 per week to work 
from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., and at the end of the week we would 
have to hustle out and hold up our patrons for money enough 
with which to pay her. 

The switchboard was all right in its way, but would be ‘con- 
sidered a freak in this day. The drops were made with two 
coils, and the “indicators” were held up by a mechanism sim- 
ilar to the old figure 4 rabbit traps used in boyhood days.—The 
Vonthly Bulletin of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


What Competition Has Done at South Bend. 


Theodore Thorward, president of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind, has made a record which the public 
should approve, and he believes in speaking definitely to the 
public of the grounds on which he claims such approval. 


RESULTS OF 8 YEARS 
|” COMPETITION 


HOW IT USED TO BE IN 1902) | WHAT HOME TELEPHONE CO. 

















ESAS a tae PR * Accomplished in Eight Years 
South Bond 1700 phones, mostly party, lines AS IT Is IN 1910: 
Rates: Business, $48.00; Residence, $36.00 eRiesiits teen tis Widen 2 9 


Mishawaka, 227 phones 
. 
@ Farmers, about 50 phones in Se Joseph County 
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Tell Rates im County, 15 cents 3 minutes South Bend, Home 4116 Bell 1500 
- PR COS ds Mishawaka, =~ 1200 . 7 100 
New Carlisle, pay station River Park, “ 78 .” 4 
North Liberty, pay station . New Carlisle,  * , 264 9 1 
Walkerton, pay station North Liberty, 278 - 2 
Granger, pay station Granger, P 68 o 10 
Onsceola, pay station | Lakeville, - 125 oe 1 
Lakeville, pay station Klondike | 

| Woodland, pay station Woodland . 430 ° 2 
Wyatt, pay station Wyatt 
River Park, 6 phones Walkerton, : 280 oe 
Klondike, no phones Totals x 6839 “1621 














2000 farmers in St. Joseph County have Home Phones. The 

Bell Co. would now like to induce Home subscribers to accept Bell 

amg at rates for which they know they cannot — 
wy want to retain reasonable rates for 
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What Competition Has Done at South Bend. 


\n example of the full page advertisement in which he states 
the case is shown in the accompanying reduced reproduction. It 
covers a record of development in condensed form, which is 
\ strong argument for the maintenance of competition. 





New Classification for Service Sharps. 

Experts who have vainly looked for an adequately de- 
scriptive service classification will be interested in the fol- 
lowing, from a letter by Simon Snyder to the Argos, In- 
diana, Reflector. 

“In a telephone system we four kinds of 
service. First is the single party line. Second, when on one 
of more than one party you ring and get Central when 
uot in use. Third, when you are obliged to ring more than 
three times. Fourth, when you cannot get them at all and 
have to call at the central office.” 


isually have 


— 





Merit 
through other channels, though we are often unaware of it. 


is always rewarded—if not’ in one way it comes 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Nims oN UNFAIR BUSINESS COMPETITION. 
Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York, publishers. 
Price $6.50. 
Unscrupulous competition is one of the most clearly recog- 
nized evils in the telephone industry in certain sections of the 
It is not generally understood to what extent the law 


By Harry D. Nims. 
516 pages. 


country. 
has taken cognizance of conditions of this sort in general, 
largely because the equitable principles applicable to all sorts 
of unfair methods of competition in business form a division of 
the law which has largely been developed in the last few years. 

The present valuable work considers at length the principles 
old and new involved in this modern branch of commercial 
practice. Cases which have not been heretofore collected ar¢ 
here grouped together for the first time. 

Some of the chapter headings are: What Is Unfair Competi- 
tion; Intent to Defraud—Must It Be Proved; rege 
Names; Interference with a Competitor’s Contracts, etc.; Libel 
and Stender of Business Names; Trade Secrets and Centiien- 
tial Relations; Remedies; Defenses. 

Much space in the book, which will not be of direct interest 
to the average telephone man, is given to the special cases ot 
unfair competition due to the misuse of trade names, trade 
marks, etc. Principles applicable to general trade and business 
are cited and dwelt upon. This suggests, however, that when a 
Bell company masquerades as an Independent, as it is known 
to have done in the past, there may be a remedy at law which 
is effective. 

The chapter, Interference with a Competitor’s 
Business Generally, says in part: 

“It has long been a recognised principle of common law that 
the prevention and curbing of competition is an unlawful act. 
The restriction of the freedom of trade is considered to be 
against public policy, and injurious to general welfare. Dur- 
ing the past few years there has been a growing demand made 
on courts and legislatures that they take measures to limit the 
freedom of competition of the so-called trusts and also that 
they take other measures to give the small dealer larger pro- 
tection and freedom in competition. All these demands 
made for the benefit of those who are not able to cope with 
the great powers of the commercial world that have 
existence under the law as it now exists.” 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF INDUCTION Corts. By A. 
Frederick Collins. Published by Munn & Company, New York, 
270 pages with 155 illustrations. Price $3.00. 

During the past few years, especially since the advent of the 
wireless telegraph and telephone, the use of induction coils for 
the production of high potential currents has greatly increased. 
There are contain information regarding coil 
construction so definite that the amateur can by its use readily 


few books which 


construct a coil suitable for 
This 


explains in a 


his purposes. 

history of the induction coil and 
simple manner the theory. Designs are worked 
which will produce sparks varying in length from 
12 inches. 


book gives a brief 
out for coils 
4 inch to 

Methods and apparatus for making up and assembling the 
various parts are given, being fully described with the aid of 
The construction of condensers. for use in con- 
nection with the coils is set forth in detail. 

Numerous tables giving dimensions, properties, 
of materials used in the coils and condensers 
throughout the book. 


drawings. 


costs, etc., 


are scattered 





Don’t get nervous because someone else makes a failure. 
This should develop in.you more concentration and determina- 
tion to succeed. 


telephone user will be.a practical method of 





Instructing the 


reducing your own troubles. 





The Evolution of the Anchor 


By Mark T. Castor 


Until the last few years the design and construction of the 
anchor was often left to the ingenuity of some lineman who 
may not have known or cared what strains were to be placed 
how soon it would deteriorate to such an extent 
more work for the aforesaid 


the owner of 


upon it, or 
as to give way and cause a lot 
lineman, with the accompanying 
the plant. 

Until recently the specifications of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. required the use of braces instead of anchors of 
available. Where it was 
anchor, it was to be made en- 
of pole for the stem and two 


halves of a split piece of pole, spiked and lashed with wire to 


expense to 


any kind, wherever old poles were 
absolutely necessary to set an 


tirely of wood, using a piece 
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Vertical Projection of Concrete Anchor and Guy Attached to Stub. 


the lower end, for a “dead man.” The top end was deco- 
rated with a neck made by cutting a slot in one side of the 
stem, usually 12 or more inches in length, and shaving the 
stem down at the lower end of the slot, so as to 
shoulder, which extended around it. 

When the guy was installed it rested peaceably in the slot 
until decay se: in, and then generally slipped off over the end 
of the stem, with the rotten shell. 

These anchors were not very expensive as regards first cost, 
as it was customary to use for anchors poles which were too 
rotten or brash to set in the line, but the cost of excavation 
and refilling the hole necessary to placing one of these anchors 
was as much as the entire cost of a modern type of anchor, 
of many strength, installed. Necessity, which is 
reputed to be the “Mother of Invention,” clamored for a more 
efficient anchor, and construction. men resorted to all kinds of 


form a 


{imes its 


shifts where a heavy strain was to be held. 

The combination stub and anchor was a great favorite with 
of these I shall describe the common types. 

One consisted of a pole of suitable size and length for the 
stub, and a rod nearly as long. The stub was usually set at 
an angle of about 60 degrees and roofed, so that when set 
would be a horizontal surface on top. A _ hole large 
enough to admit the rod was bored through the stub, begin- 
ning in the center of this horizontal surface, and running at 
right angles through it, emerging from the back of the stub 
about 15 inches from the top. This placed the rod in a ver- 
tical position, and the distance from the lower end of the 
rod to the stub was equal to about one-third of the length of 
the rod. A hole was dug in the earth large enough to admit 
a moving van, to allow the proper alignment of the stub and 
rod, and room for the “‘dead man,” which was made of a 
piece of pole or timber of suitable size, and from 6 to 8 feet 
in, length, through the center of which the lower end of the 
rod passed, and on which were laid crosswise several pieces 
of plank 3 or 4 feet long. Also, if the construction foreman 
deemed it wise, a piece of plank was placed under the butt of 
the stub to prevent it from settling, but this was generally 
omitted. The labor cost alone, on those anchors, often ex- 
ceeded $15. 


some; 


there 





Abstract of a paper presented at a Convention of the Ne- 
braska Independent Telephone Association. Mr. Castor is superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


The second type of combination stub and anchor went a 
step further in the way of preventing the settling of the stub, 
by making the “dead man” extend the entire length of the 
hole, and mortising the butt the stub into it about 2 
feet from end, and passing the rod through it about 3 
feet from the 
end, similar in size and number to those placed under the 


end of 
one 
other end, then placing planks under the stub 
rod end. 

Anchors of this kind cost, when installed complete, about 
$35. When properly designed and installed, they would stand 
a great strain and their length of life would depend on the 
kind of material used and soil and climatic conditions 

The enormous cost of this style of construction caused 2 
demand for something better, and the anchor rod was placed! 
on the market. 
rially reduced the cost of 


This was considered as a boon, as it mate 
making an anchor ready to set 
The cost of setting remained the same as for the old Western 
Union type. 

This is where our friends the manufacturers stepped in, and! 
offered the “Holdtite.” “Pull ard Tug,” “Slide and Slip.” “Nip 
and Tuck,” ete.. which were represented as being nearly auto- 
action, it distribute 
they bored or drove them- 


matic in their being necessary only to 
them where wanted, and—“presto,”’ 
selves into the ground and expanded until it was impossible, 
according to the salesman’s “dope,” ever to pull them out. 

While it is absolutely true that there are a number of so- 
called “patent” anchors on the market which are very useful 
in their place, the plaudits of over-zealous salesmen for them 
has caused a lot of grief to the gullible user who wanted to 
get something for nothing, and who, if he made any test, took 
their initial test as the standard of what they would with- 
stand for all time, the result being that they were often con- 
demned and discarded entirely after some expensive experi- 
ences. 

With the blocks in the 


tion of buildings, came the idea of using concrete in making 


introduction of concrete construc 


the “dead man” and following the example set in making of 
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Dimension of Hole in Which Concrete Anchor Is Molded. 


building blocks, “dead men’ were also made by molding con- 
crete in suitable sized molds, allowing them to ripen before 
being used. The greatest objection to this system is the cost 
and inconvenience of handling the blocks after they are ready 
to install as “dead man,” owing to their weight and _ liability 
to breakage, if designed along economical lines. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, “Old Mother Neces 
sity” suggested that they be molded in the earth, where they 
are to serve their purpose, and be- allowed a sufficient time 
to ripen before a strain is put upon them. Experience has 
proved beyond a doubt that, on any construction work where 
a large number of anchors are to be installed at the same time, 
within a short distance of each other, and it is possible to 
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allow them ten days or more to ripen before a strain is placed 
upon them, anchors of this kind which will. outlast and out- 
pull the rod used, can be installed cheaper than any other 
kind. 

A current record of cost of this type of anchor used in the 
construction of a telephone plant, under my supervision, shows 
that the average cost of 99 anchors, 80 of which presented a 
surface of 18x18 inches each to undisturbed earth, using 
5% in. x 5 ft. galvanized rods, and the remaining 19 varying 
in size from 24 x 30 in. surface with % in. x 8 ft. rods to 
36 x 40 in. surface, using 1% in. by 10 ft. rods, including ex- 
cavating, cost of cement, sand and stone, hauling, mixing and 
placing concrete, together with reinforcing metal used in each, 
filling in the holes and a sufficient allowance for supervision 
of the work, to be an average of $1.51 each when ready to 
attach to guys. 

The methods of installing these anchors was as follows: 
Where a &% in. x 6 ft. rod was used, a hole nearly half round 
in shape was dug, with the flat side toward the pole to be 
guyed. This side was made flat, 18 in. across, and the other 
side was rounded out so that the hole measured about 12 in. 
wide in the center, at the top of the ground. The hole was 
then dug so that the flat side was kept at right angles to a 
line from the stub or pole, across the top of the hole, and 
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Position of Anchor and Rod Used to Guy Pole Set on Concrete 
Base. 


slanted toward the butt of the poles, so as to present a sur- 
face at right angles to the rod when placed. 

The rounded side of the hole tapered toward the flat side 
at the bottom, so that the hole when completed measured 
18 in. wide by 6 in. thick at the bottom. The depth of these 
holes varies with the relative height of pole and the distance 
of the anchor from the butt of the pole. 

Where a 25 ft. stub is used and the rod enters the earth 
20 ft. from the stub, the depth of the hole would be 5 ft. 
2 in., and the distance from the butt of the stub to the flat 
side of the hole at the surface would be 26 ft. 6 in. This 
would allow about 4 in. of the rod to extend out of the earth. 

It is not at all difficult to dig a hole the proper size, and the 
proportions of the thickness to the size of the proposed sur- 
face of the anchor are maintained as nearly as possible. 

A convenient tool for trenching for the rod can easily be 
made from a piece of 1 in. iron pipe 10 or 12 ft. long. Beat 
in one side of the pipe against the rounded side of the other 
for a distance of about 10 in. at one end and file so as to pro- 
duce a cutting edge on the outside of the curved edge this 
formed. With this, a trench can be dug quickly, just right to 
allow the rod to lie in the bottom of the trench, the lower 
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end of the trench being far enough from the bottom of the 
hole to bring the rod through the center of the slab of con- 
crete when formed. - 

The materials necessary to make good concrete are as {ol- 
lows: A good average part of Portland cement, 1 part; clean 
sand, 3 parts; “crusher run” crushed stone, 5 parts. Mix 


. thoroughly with just enough water so that when the concrete 


is tamped lightly a small amount of thin mixture will appear 
at the top. 

Reinforcing metal can be made from 2 in. 
fencing, the wire in which should be No. 12. 

Reinforcing metal should be cut nearly as large as the 
desired surface of the anchor, and after placing the washer 
and nut securely on the rod, the end can be stuck through the 
center of the fencing, and the whole put into the hole, allowing 
the end of the rod to rest against the round side of the hole. 
Then, holding the reinforcing metal in place about 1% in. 
from the flat side of the hole, fill in the concrete mixture until 
you have a slab of the desired size, tamp lightly to insure a 
solid mass and the hole can then be filled with dirt imme- 
diately. It will not be necessary to tamp the dirt more than 
enough to prevent the hole from settling as the entire strain 
on the anchor will be against undisturbed earth. 

The same plan of digging the hole can be employed where 
immediate use of the anchor is required. A very good cheap 
substitute for the concrete slab is found in discarded discs 
from disc harrows, and other types of machinery. 


mesh field 





Economy in Making the Voice Do the Traveling. 

President Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Board of Trade, told a 
story that shows in a striking way how the telephone has 
revolutionized business methods. He said: 

“T was in a great hardware store in St. Louis—the Sim- 
mons Co.’s store—about a dozen years ago. Mr. Simmons 
showed me with great satisfaction a bridge which con- 
nects the two blocks of which his great store was then 
composed, which passed at a high level across the city 
street. 

“T was there again, and he told me that the construction 
of that bridge had made thousands of dollars of difference 
in the expenses of his firm, as it enabled him to deliver 
with much greater promptness than ever before. 

“T was there again about 10 years afterwards, and while 
walking about the same two blocks I came upon this bridge. 
There was a gate at each end of the bridge and it was very 
dusty and dirty. It looked as though no one had walked 
across it for years. I asked, ‘Why is that bridge aban- 
doned.’ ‘Because,’ he said, ‘we have got a very much bet- 
ter means of communication than we had when you were 
here before. We have abandoned that bridge in favor of 
something very much better.’ 

“He took me into a room where there were 60 telephones 
incessantly at work. I found that the travel between these 
two blocks had been almost stopped by the use of the tele- 
phone. He said, ‘The introduction of this telephone room 
has saved us many thousands of dollars a year, in spite of 
the considerabie cost of operators and instruments.’ 

“Means of communication have changed utterly during 
the last 50 years. But the means of communication have 
affected something besides the transportation of goods. 
They have affected also the means of communication be- 
tween one man and another. I think it is very difficult for 
us to realize the prodigious change which the telegraph 
and t 'ephone have made in the conduct of the daily, business 
of this nation.” 





Public utilities are too little appreciated by most of us. 
forget how we had to do before they came into existence. 


We 











The Necessity of Telephone Accounting 


By John W. Coffey 


In looking for an excuse for the lack of proper account- 
ing among many Independent telephone companies, there 
seems to be no better comparison, than that of life insur- 
ance. It is something that is so easy to get along without 
today. 

The plant can be built, service can be given, collections 
can be made and properly deposited in the bank, all without 
the formality of bookkeeping. 

So long as the receipts are sufficient to meet the running 
expenses and care for the natural growth, the stockholders 
may be satisfied, knowing that their earnings are being used 
in developing the plant. But what about the day when more 
extensive extensions are needed, or a new and more modern 
equipment necessary in keeping up the service or to meet 
competition? 

How is the stockholder going to be kept satisfied, or in- 
duced to invest more money in a proposition that, so far, 
has never paid a cash dividend? How, without the facts 
backed up with actual figures, is outside capital going to be 
convinced that it is a good investment? 

Out of the earnings that have been turned back into the 
plant during the years of rapid development, how much has 
been used for new work, and what per cent has been used 
for operating and maintenance? 

Without these figures as a basis, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the.actual value of the property; only a rough esti- 
mate of the expense of operating, and a very little con- 
ception of the true earnings. 

So long as these conditions exist, so long will local Inde- 
pendent telephone securities be questioned. 

The public may complain of high rates and insist that the 
telephone company is making an immense income on its 
investment. When solicited to buy stock or bonds, they are 
not so sure, from the fact that, other than a statement from 
the company’s representatives that the plan when fully de- 
veloped will bring good returns, they have no actual proof. 

This is not sufficient evidence for the prospective in- 
vestor. There are too many other opportunities to invest 
where the actual earning capacity can be, or is, determined 
by months and years. 

The butcher knows, to a penny, what his earnings are on 
every pound of meat put over the counter. The merchant 
can tell you, upon counting the day’s receipts, about what 
his profits are for the day—and why can not the telephone 
company have this information at the close of the month? 
He has no meat to spoil, or bargain-counter sales to con- 
tend with as does the merchant, in order to get rid of an 
overstock or damaged wares. 

It is true, the telephone plant has its depreciation, but un- 
like the merchant, the price of the service remains the same, 
and since, the depreciation can be estimated so closely 
(charging off a certain amount monthly), the earnings per 
station become almost uniform, so that, barring unusual 
losses by storm or fire, there should be very little increase 
or decrease except as would naturally be governed by an 
increase or decrease in the number of stations operated. 

The unlooked for, rapid development of the telephone 
business, is partially, if not-—wholly responsible for the 
cramped condition of a big per cent of the Independents to- 
day. 

Companies were organized here and there, using local 
capital, men with limited means, estimating that a certain 
amount of capital would build a plant of sufficient capacity 





*A paper presented at the Joint Convention of the Indiana and 
Michigan Independent Telephone Associations at South Bend, Ind. 


to take care of all prospective subscribers for years to 
come. This was at a time when the telephone was not con- 
sidered a necessity, but a luxury. 

Every telephone man of ten years’ experience is acquaint- 
ed with the rest of the story. Additional capital, all the 
earnings, and more capital have gone into the business each 
year, increasing the company with 100 subscribers to 1,000, 
and the company with 500 to 2,000 and 3,000 subscribers in a 
short time. 

It is any wonder that the original investor of a few hun- 
dred dollars has become -disatisfied? He sees the little 
plant of yesterday spreading out for miles in every direc- 
tion, and a constant demand for the service, but he also 
sees the original construction rebuilt and the first switch- 
board replaced by a larger and more modern one, and per- 
haps an additional section each year, which begins to look 
like an endless chain and no prospect of ever realizing a 
dividend. 

Where the stockholder is not in touch with the true con- 
ditions, he is very likely to even doubt getting back his 
original investment. 

This condition, and ignorance of the cause, develop dis- 
satisfaction, and is almost without an exception responsible 
for the refusal of stockholders to invest further or use 
their influence in interesting outside capital. 

If, on the other hand, they were made acquainted with the 
actual condition by receiving monthly, semi-annually, or 
even annually, a statement showing the real assets, the ex- 
pense of operating, maintaining, and the exact earnings out 
of which the system was being developed and materially 
increasing the value of their stock, they would not hesitate 
to invest more money and the management would have no 
trouble in placing its securities upon the market. 

With but few exceptions, the larger companies have a sys- 


‘tem whereby this information can be had upon short notice, 


and seldom experience any trouble in securing the neces- 
sary capital with which to make the needed extensions or 
improvements. But with the companies having from 300 to 
1,500 subscribers, there is a surprising lack of accounting. 
As a rule, some sort of a record is kept, perhaps a “rental” 
and “toll” ledger, also a “cash book,” but the only real bal- 
ance looked for at the close of the month is that with the 
bank, requiring, however, considerable time and labor but 
without the necessary information, which is so essential to 
every successful telephone manager. 

It is generally believed that to keep a set of telephone 
books, necessitates an expert bookkeeper. This is an er- 
roneous idea, as there is no business wherein the accounting 
is more simple or more uniform. After the books are pro- 
perly opened, and a true record kept of each day’s 
transactions, according to the outline found in all tele- 
phone system books, the present office force can handle the 
work without additional help and in less time than is re- 
quired in keeping the usual records found in the small com- 
pany’s Office. 

If the cash book is a combination cash and journal, no 
other books are required except the subscribers’ lease book 
(which also takes care of the tolls), and a general ledger. 

When the closing entries have been made and the “cash 
journal” is found to be in balance, the totals are then posted 
into the “general ledger,” which, when: the balance sheet 
is taken off will furnish the information necessary in mak- 
ing up a monthly statement, giving in detail, the “assets” 
and “liabilities” to date, also “income” and “expense” for 
the number of months since the close of the last fiscal year 
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and giving the “income and expense” items for the one 
month just closed. 

These items can be compared, one month with another, 
explaining in detail the reason for increase or decrease in 
the expenses which govern the earnings, and furnish about 
the only means of locating a leakage or certain items of 
expense out of proportion to the actual business handled,,. 
which otherwise would not be noticed. 

It is not only a pleasure to the manager and officials in 
charge, to be able to see at all times just what the system 
is doing, but it is a very necessary statement when calling 
on a board of directors for an appropriation in order to 
needed extensions. A statement simply 


out some 


showing the receipts and amount expended during the same 


carry 
period, does not tell anything. The bank book balance will 
show this. 

What is necessary, is an itemized account of the disburse- 
ments, showing the, amount used for new construction 
switchboards, telephone tools, etc., which go to make up the 


itemizing such 


, 


“assets,” also a subdivision of the “expense,’ 
as “maintenance,” “depreciation,” salaries of officers, clerks, 
operators, also rent, light, heat, office supplies, etc. 

Without this data, the management may be satisfied that 
the plant is making good returns, but as to just what per- 
cent, it is impossible to estimate and is not a very substan- 
tial proposition to put up to a prospective investor. 

In instances, where on account of a limited franchise, the 
rates are found to be too low actording to the number of 
telephones operated, a statement giving the above informa- 
tion will be sufficient proof to warrant any common coun- 
cil in granting a relief, sufficient to pay a normal dividend on 
the actual investment. 

On account of the companies being unable to furnish 
proper figures in order to prove their statements, many re- 
quests of this nature have been denied. Therefore, no com- 
pany or individual operating a telephone plant, no matter 
how small, can afford to continue without ‘some system of 
accounting. Books are not expensive and since every com- 
pany has at least one person in charge of the office, there is 
no excuse for not keeping a true record of each day’s tran- 
sactions, which will furnish the desired information for ail 
occasions, 
the 
quick to give their patrons the advantage of the most mod- 


When possible to do so, Independents have been 
ern equipment, that they may have the best possible serv- 
ice. Jt would seem that it is now time that they stop long 
enough to see what they have invested, and to discover the 
actual earning power of their systems. 





Louisville Paper Builds Business by Telephone. 

\cting on the principle that to save time is to lengthen 
life, the Louisville Evening Post, a well-known newspaper 
of Louisville, Ky., has utilized the telephone to advantage 
in the want ad department. On the classified ad page of the 
paper there appears a big cut of a telephone instrument, 
with the announcement that want ads may be telephoned 
to the office, and may be inserted with the cost charged 
to the applicant, if his name appears in the telephone direc- 
tory. 





Telephone Train Dispatching in the South. 

The extreme adaptability and satisfactory service of the 
telephone has induced its introduction into the most ex- 
acting department of railroad service, namely, that of train 
dispatching. The wreck horrors of the country promise 
to diminish rapidly as soon as the telephone train dispatch 
system has been adopted by all railroads, as the verbal 
message over a telephone wire is not only more rapid, but 
safer and surer for both the dispatcher and trainman than 
is the old telegraph service. It is confidently predicted 
that the old excuse of ‘misunderstood orders,’ to which 
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fallacy has been assigned the cause for so many railroad 
wrecks throughout the United States, will become a thing 
of the past, and traveling by rail will be correspondingly 
safer, when the telephone is universally adopted as the 
means of dispatching trains. 

The first move in the direction.of telephone train dis- 
patching in the South was made by the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, when it tried out the telephone, under 
medium for the use of the train 
dispatcher and trainman. The service proved so highly 
satisfactory that the L. & N. decided to 
adopt it permanently in their dispatcher’s offices, and the 
company is line, from 
Louisville to Cincinnati, O., with telephone service. 

Heavy copper wires are used, and the circuits are so ar- 


all possible conditions, as a 


officials have 


now starting to equip its main 


ranged that the dispatcher can call any way station with- 
out signaling any other station along his division, if he so 
desires. The L. & N. equipment will cever the Cumberland 
Valley and Kentucky divisions of the railroad from Cin- 
cinnati to Norton, a distance of 304 miles, and will consist 
of six circuits in all, four 
circuits, covering a total of 162 stations. 


train wires and two message 

The four train dispatching circuits will cover four sep- 
arate divisions of the L. & N. main line from Louisville 
to Cincinnati. These circuits will be in charge of four 
different operators, for and, in ad- 
dition, the line from Louisville to divided 


into two portions for the conduct of general railway busi- 


one each circuit, 


Cincinnati is 


ness over the telephone. 

The business wires extend from Louisville to Corbin, Ky., 
and from Corbin to Cincinnati. Over these two circuits, 
which join at Corbin, general railway business between 
Louisville and Cincinnati may be with more 
satisfaction than was formerly derived from the use of the 
telegraph. The recent move of the L. & N. in equipping 
its main line with telephone train dispatching service fol- 
the installation of complete dispatching equipment 
of this kind along the line between New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, a distance of 140 miles. 

The advantages of telephone train dispatching are numer- 
ous, according to the officials of the L. & N. When the 
department is put into service, it is possible for the dis- 
patcher to call a way station at any point along the line, 
ringing the bell at the way station with one motion of his 
hand and keeping the bell ringing for as long as he pleases. 
The dispatcher is connected with the circuit at all times 


carried on 


lows 


and when a way station operator wishes to talk with his 


chief, it is only necessary for him to take down the re- 


ceiver at the station and press the button. 

improved by the fact 
if the bell he intends 
The way-station 


The grade of service tendered is 
that the dispatcher knows at once 
to ring at a way station is in operation. 
agent cannot say that the bell did not ring, if it did, for 
the dispatcher knows at once if the bell he intended to 
ring performed its function. It is believed that better 
discipline will be maintained by the men being in close 
personal communication than if they simply received a 
message over the ticker, for the “power of the spoken 
word” has wrought great changes, introducing the element 
of personal acquaintance and even friendship between the 
chief dispatcher and his subordinates. 

The telephone is also more easily answered than is the 
telegraph, without the “telegraph strain” on the opera- 
tors’ nerves. 

A big feature of telephone dispatching service is embodied 
in the fact that portable telephone sets may be carried on 
the trains. With this equipment, if a train has been stalled 
at any point along the line, for reasons which could not 
be foreseen, it is possible for the conductor of the delayed 
train to get in touch with his dispatcher by merely con- 
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necting his telephone set with the main line. The L. & N. 
officials assert that the time saved by this one feature 
of the service warrants its installation. 

“Absolute safety,” the keynote of the workings of a 
modern railroad, has been materially strengthened by the 
introduction of the telephone in dispatching service and it 
is the telephone man’s proud boast that after three years’ 
service in the train dispatching department of the L. & 
N., the telephone has not been held accountable for a sin- 
gle accident, due to misunderstood dispatcher’s orders. 





How Mark Twain Encouraged the Inspector. 

“When I had been in the telephone business about two 
years,” said Dr. Thomas D. Lockwood, general patent at- 
torney, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, at 
a meeting of the New England Telephone Society, reported 
in New England Telephone Topics, “Mark Twain wrote 
me a letter which I still have, and it read something like 
this: 

““T see that you have written a book, and I bought the 
book, and I enjoyed it and was much entertained; but after 
reading it through from A to izzard, I find that I know very 
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little more about the telephone than I did at first. I have 
read it, in fact, with the same sort of inscrutable enjoyment 
with which J should read a book written in Sanscrit, know- 
ing that there was something good there if I could only get 
at it. But it gave me no light upon my own special tele- 
phone problem, which is this: I want to know why the in- 
spector of the Telephone Company feels it a necessity 
to examine my telephone every day of the 365 in the year 
without fail. 

“‘T have formed a sort of nebular hypothesis upon it and 
it is this: When my telephone was first installed, the same 
inspector, aidéd by two or three linemen, came in and set 
it up, and I felt it my duty:to set up the cake and wine. 
and having begun that way I felt it my duty to keep on. 
I have had a telephone for exactly 19 months, and the num- 
ber of bottles of sherry that I have had to use on that in- 
spector, and the number of cakes my cook has had to bake 
—well, it reaches well up into infinitude.’ 

“T explained to him later that that was not really one of 
the necessaries of telephone service, but he wrote me back 
that he didn’t see his way clear to stopping it, having be- 
gun and having carried it along such a long time.” 





Queries from the Field 





answer. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as con- 
struction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business, methods, etc. 

The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as an expert in that particular branch. 
In case the answer cannot be published, it will be forwarded by mail. 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 

In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory 


No charge is made for this service, and 








Use Sleeve Joint for Iron Wire. 

12 B. B. or 14 B. B., what 
wire joint, three wire joint, 
If a sleeve, what kind? 


For joining galvanized iron wire No. 
would you recommend, common 
soldered joint or sleeve joint? 

For iron wire joints we recommend the use of sleeves, either 
the “tinned” or “gaivanized,” made by the leading manufac- 
turers especially for iron wire. 

An unsoldered twisted joint, either two or three-wire, is 
but an invitation to trouble. Experience has shown that while 
a properly made and soldered Western Union joint is the best 
obtainable, linemen cannot be made to solder the joints in 
every case. Also the cost is high for a properly soldered joint 
—which shows up if the number in a large system be con- 
sidered. 

The sleeve joint is reliable, economical, and not difficult to 
make in any kind of weather. 


Combining Cables of Two Plants. 

A company has purchased the lines of another company in its 
territory, thus coming into possession of considerable cable. The 
inside terminal rack of the purchasing plant can take care of 106 
pairs of cable. The cable of the acquired system has 250 pairs, 
many of which are idle. 

Which would be the best way to take them in? 

(1) Multiple the 250 pairs on a 100 pair, or (2), terminate the 
100 pairs running from the inside terminal tod the purchased cable 
in a terminal box, also terminating the 250 pair purchased cable 
in a pothead in the same terminal box, and pick out the busy 
~~ and connect to the strip in the cable box, not using any 
uses, 





It is not best to multiple the cables together unless you 
need to do so to give party line service, which I understand 
is not true in your case. Your plan (2) is preferred, for 


the reason that it avoids multiplying pairs and gives each 
Pair a straight run from the office to the end. However, 
you should take steps to number the pairs of the purchased 


cable so that you can readily identify them when necessary. 
If the purchased cable ends in the box in a pothead with- 
out a rack for each of the 250 pairs, there will be no means 
for numbering unless you attach tags. It is a principle 
that both ends of a cable pair must bear the same number. 
Since the 100 pair cable from your distributing frame to 
the box is fanned out to a terminal strip at each end its 
numbering is fixed. Since the outer end of the purchased 
cable is terminated in several boxes the outer end of each 
If now in the 
minal box in which the 250 pairs meet the 100 pair cable, 
you number the purchased cable pairs to correspond with 
their numbering at the outside end, the tracing of any pair 
will be easy. If we knew fully the lay out of both cable 
plant and the relative location of the office and boxes, fur- 
ther suggestions could be made. 


pair doubtless bears a suitable number. ter- 


~* 





Testing Equipment for Small Exchanges. 


What kind of testing apparatus would you recommend for an 
exchange of 600 subscribers with 100 local and 500 on rural lines? 
We have a lineman’s test set. We want to test the rural lines 
for resistance, grounds, etc. The testing apparatus would be 
used by a troubleman not well versed in the laws of electricity. 


You will get good results with a voltmeter, volt-ammeter, 
or ohmmeter, after a little practice. 

Any one who knows Ohm’s Law, can use a foot rule, and 
add, multiply and divide can use these instruments as soon 
as he gets the knack. If your trouble man gets stuck in using 
them, he can write to us, telling us his troubles, and we shall 
be glad to straighten him out. 





A pleased telephone subscriber is an advertisejnent of value 
to the company. 








The Other Side of House Moving Cases. 

The supreme court of Minnesota has affirmed a judgment 
of $100 obtained by a house mover against the Tri-State 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. for damages to the house by 
the company’s failure to raise its telephone cable high 
enough to let the house pass under it. The plaintiff wished 
to move his house across a street in which hung a cable of 
the company. Upon payment by him of $24 the company 
undertook to raise the cable and did raise it six feet on one 
side of the street and four feet on the other. There was 
evidence tending to show that during the passage of the 
house the cable scraped the top of the roof, destroying 
shingles, and in some degree damaging the house. ‘The 
excuse for not raising the cables higher was that the com- 
pany’s representative was told the height of the building 
from the ground and raised the cable accordingly. In an- 
swer to this the court said that the house had been moved 
up to the street ready to cross before the cable was raised, 
and the proper height could have been estimated at that 





time. Pierson vs. Tri-State Tel. & Teg. Co., 126 N. W., 
1091. 
Right to Tax Underground Wires. 
Action has been begun at Philadelphia, Pa., by the 


American District Telegraph Co. against the city to test 
the reasonableness of an ordinance passed by councils last 
July providing that all corporations leasing underground 
conduits from other corporations, shall pay a tax of $1.50 
per mile for all wires running through such conduits. For 
many years there has been a tax of $2 per mile for over- 
head electric wires. Since several electric companies have 
built conduits, with greater capacity than they need, and 
have rented space to other companies, the placing of wires 
underground has cut down the revenue from the taxation of 
overhead wires. The ordinance in question was passed to 
reimburse the city for, its decreasing revenue. The terms 
of the franchise under which the conduits were built pre- 
vented the taxing of underground wires. The company 
contends that the ordinance in question is reasonable be- 
cause it provides that only the lessee companies shall pay 
a tax. It is also contended that the ordinance is invalid 
because it taxes a corporation which already pays a corpo- 
ration tax. 





Liability for Mental Anguish. 

A woman lost her ticket and money and went to a telephone 
to ask her stepfather for financial aid to enable her to continue 
her journey to him, and to learn the condition of her sick 
mother. She did not inform the telephone operator of these 
facts until about 1 p. m. of the day she had given the call to the 
company. She could not have taken a train after 11:35 a. m. 
of that day until the 9:00 p. m. train, which she took. The 
court held that the woman was not entitled to recover from the 
company for mental anguish suffered by her after 11:35 a. m., 
since such damages were not contemplated by the parties at the 
time she put in her first call. S. W. Telg. & Tel. Co. vs. Wil- 
coxson, 129 S. W., 868 (Texas). 





Delay in Transmission. 

The Iowa Code (Section 2163) provides that the proprie- 
tor of a telegraph or telephone line shall be liable for any 
unreasonable delay in the transmission or delivery of mes- 
sages, and (Section 2164) that, in any action against a tele- 
phone company for damages from erroneous transmissions 


From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan 
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of a message, negligence on the part of the company shall 
be presumed on proof of erroneous transmission or unrea- 
sonable delay in delivery. 

The owner of a wooden shoe factory in Davenport was 
awakened shortly after 1.20 a. m. and discovered his fac- 
tory afire. He went to the telephone of the Iowa Telephone 
company, to which he was a subscriber, and took down the 
receiver to give a fire alarm. No one responded, though he 
called for “Central” and worked the receiver for nine or 
ten minutes. He then handed the receiver to his wife, whoa 
got the connection in one or two minutes. On handing the 
receiver to his wife, and before the connection was made, 
he went to the factory and from there started to the fire 
department, which had a station four and a half blocks 
away. On the way he met a hose cart which had been 
called by a neighbor. In a minute and a half thereafter the 
firemen were on the scene, but the fire was then beyond 
control. There was no proof of when the fire passed be- 
yond control, nor whether the firemen could have saved the 
building had they been warned in time. The factory owner 
brought suit against the telephone company for damages. 
The court held that under the statute above quoted, the 
company was not primarily responsible for the loss, and 
affirmed a judgment for the company. Volquardsen vs. 
Iowa Tel. Co., 126 N. W., 928. 


Cutting Down a Pole is Malicious Mischief. 

The laws of Delaware (Rev. Code 1853, Am. to 1893, p. 975, 
c. 133, sec. 1) provide that every person who shall abet, pro- 
cure, command or counsel any other person to commit any 
crime, shall be deemed an accomplice and equally criminal as 
the principal offender. Under this law two men were arrested 
charged with malicious mischief in cutting down telegraph 
poles. It was held that if one did the injury to the property 
and the other was present assisting him, or if the injury was 
done by some unknown persons and the defendants were pres- 
ent assisting, both would be guilty. 

The indictment did not show that the poles were standing 
at a place where they might lawfully be or that they were not 
erected on the land of the defendants without permission. On 
this ground the defendants demurred, but it was held that the 
indictment need not make these facts appear. State vs. McAI- 
lister (Del.), 76 A., 226. 





Conversation Over the Telephone as Evidence. 

Conversations relating to a contract had between the parties 
thereto by telephone may be received in evidence, where the 
witness testifies positively that he recognized the person with 
whom he was talking by his voice; and the probative force of 
such evidence is a question for the determination of the court 
or jury, as the case may be. Nat’l Bank of Ashland vs. 
Cooper (Neb.), 126 N. W., 656. 
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Wire Raising Charge Refunded. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Company has refunded to W. M. Crawford the sum of 
$6 which it compelled him ‘to pay for raising its poles to let 
him move a house under them. After the house was moved 
Crawford brought suit to recover the money, alleging that the 
company had no right to demand it in the first instance, as the 
city ordifiances provided that the company should keep its 
wires under ground in certain districts and should take care 
of its own wires when houses were being moved. The refund- 
ing of the money was in settlement of this suit. 

















Some Food for Thought 


The Chicago Newspaper Fight—No More Two. Cent Papers—Did Competition Do It? 
By J. C. Kelsey 


I came into Chicago last week on a train which was fifty 
minutes late. 

There were eight anxious passengers who had reservations 
on the 6:30 P. M. trains leaving for the northwest. 

Had there been one Union depot—one great universal depot— 
these anxious passengers could have stepped over to their trains 
and had ten minutes to spare. 


Why not insist that depots are natural monopolies? 

Why does the public tolerate the nuisance of so many depots? 

Why don’t the newspapers fight? 

Why don’t the magazines take it up and demand one univer- 
sal depot system? 

Why has this important point missed some Resolutions on 
the part of Chicago’s great (?) civic bodies? 


I think there is a reason. 
No corpulent octopus with bulging pocket-book is behind. 
That makes quite a difference. 





In every town and city there are two newspapers or more. 

The poor business man has to advertise in both or more. 

One is Republican and the other Democrat. 

That is the traditional excuse for existence. 

In Chicago there are six or seven large newspaper plants. 

Such shameful duplication, too! 

And they naturally have to subsist upon advertising space. 

Consider the business man! 

He has his troubles! 

Every advertising man considers him lawful prey. 

Every charity organization pursues him day and night. 

Above all, he has to allow himself to be cheerfully held up 
on all occasions. 


Strange to relate, there seems to be but one relief movement 
in the interest of the poor business man. 

That is from the burden (?) of two telephones. 

You have heard a great deal about this awful hardship. 

And you have heard about the great natural monopoly or 
Universal system. 

Why? 

Because a corpulent octopus is behind with a bulging pocket- 
book. 


Now this poor business man actually has to pay an average 
of $25 a year for his Independent telephone. 

And he gets his money back. 

Because an Independent telephone puts him in touch with 
the people who buy at home. Every local merchant knows 
what this means. 


How many business men can successfully advertse their busi- 
ness for $25 a year? 

And how many do it for $1,000 a year? 

And then on, up to five and six figures? 

No expenditure of any importance costs as little as the 
telephone. 

But the fight is on this issue alone! 


Would it not be lovely if the great “Natural Monopoly” 
could confine its advertising to one universal magazine? 
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Why spend thousands of dollars with so many magazines, 
which go to the same people? 

When I get on a train, I generally go through a pile of mag- 
azines. 

They are all pretty much alike, and just as tiresome. 





But in each magazine I see the beauties of natural monopoly 
vividly advertised. 

Duplication ! 

Rather ! 

Double cost. 

Double burden. 

Triple cost. 

Yes, a dozen duplications! 


Why don’t you kick? 

One magazine could be printed. 

It could go to everyone. 

A man could read everything that his neighbors would. 
It would be fine! 


It would save money. 
The public should be protected. 


And the cost of advertising in one magazine, going to 
10,000,000 people, would surely be less than ten magazines go- 
ing to each million. 

Congress should be notified. 

And American Telephone too. 

Both would appreciate it. 


Write to them. 
You will get a grateful reply at once. 


You have heard of Chicago. 

Situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, it has-the 
ideal climate of the world. 

Her citizens are a lot of high-minded people, who talk over 
one telephone—that great Universal telephone—patronize one 
gas. company and pay one electric light and power company. 


The right of appeal never occurs to this gentle taxpayer. 

Because he has never experienced the successful issue of 
an appeal. 

He takes his medicine and looks at his tormentors with 
slowly glazing eyes. 

The Chicago man reads many papers. 

-The plurality of them read one of Hearst’s papers called 
“The Examiner.” 


It really is the most popular paper in the city. 

It usually fights for people’s rights and benefits. 

But on the telephone question, it is strangely silent. 

Even. on this paper, the advertising man seems to have execu- 
tive authority over the editor. 


But the Examiner is a penny paper. 

You get a great deal for one cent. 

It is nearly as cheap as a telephone, as far as services ren- 
dered are concerned. 
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On September 25, the following appeared in the Examiner: 
“The Examiner Gained. 

\ll the Others Lost.” 

“For the first nine months in 1910, the 


Examiner gained ............0- 1,337 columns, 


CE NE os as ate eb antue Ae 308 columns, 
Record-Herald lost ...........000: 122 columns, 
“The Examiner has more city circulation than the othtr 
three papers combined.” 
Speeeee nO TOKE. . ssa c 00a s weeks a 72 columns.” 
On October 1, the following appeared in the Tribune, a 


two-cent paper: 
“Announcement !” 
Monday, 


price in Chicago and Suburbs to 1 cent.” 


“The Chicago Daily Tribune, on will reduce its 
The other two papers did likewise. 
Why did the Tribune and the other two-cent papers cut the 
price to the people. 


That is the question! 


Think one moment- 

It was Doctor Competition. 
\ penny saved. 

\What a small amount! 
Don’t laugh! 

\ penny used to be the pariah of currency. 

Well do I remember in Kansas, that the long and short bit 


was the smallest change. 


But a penny! 

Such a petty item as a penny. 

Yet no piece of money changes hands as much as this aris- 
tocrat. 

\ penny saved! 

250,000 people will save a penny 300 days every year. 


250,000 readers of the two-cent papers, will save $3.00 a 
year. 
That means $750,000. 


\ tidy sum! 
\nd worth saving, too. 
lyr. Competition seems to be welcomed everywhere. 
except at Bell headquarters. 
Chicago merchants should get together and declare for one 
paper. 
hey declared for one telephone at the Commercial Club. 
hey did this seriously, too. 
“They seen their duty and done it.” 
Long live the Commercial Club. 
One great Chicago paper at a penny would reach everyone. 
The merchants would not worry over circulation statements. 
They would know that every critical eye in Chicago would 
scan their columns. 
\nd see what they could save. 
What a nuisance to send copy to so many papers, when one 
would be enough. 
And the news, too. 
1 would not have to ask you if you had read the latest divorce 


proceedings. 
Scoops would die a cheerful death. 
No editor would chase a banker to Morocco all by himself. 
Only one war correspondent. 
Only one sporting editor. 
Only one man to watch Jack Johnson dash the hopes of the 
white race. 
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Dr. Competition is a crude and plain-spoken old gentleman. 

We pretend to hate him. 

But we need him and love him too.—People have to be em- 
ployed. 





Like Dr. Tariff, he is a local issue. 

We want free trade on every other product cxcept what we 
make and sell. 

The Bell gang wants a monopoly, of course. 


Monopoly has two purposes. 

It allows a greedy management to become rich and powerful. 

It enables incompetence and extravagance to be covered up 
by exorbitant charges to the puble. 


If the average harness shop or grocery store were run on 
the careless or prodigal basis of some so-called powerful cor- 
porations, it would not last one year. 

Dr. Competition teaches us habits of economy 

Economy is one of the greatest virtues. 

Extravagance is the greatest evil. 

Long ago you heard at your mother’s knee that “Willful 
waste makes woeful want.” 

Mother's knee is a great place to learn. 

Why do so many forget the teachings of this one great and 
true school? 

The Chicago Tribune is a magnificent paper. 

I doubt if any paper in the world excels it. 

It gave no reason for cutting the price to one cent. 

As a rule, a great and powerful concern makes a stand for 
a price and wins out, because enough custom prefers quality 
to quantity. 

. There must have been many hours of discussion before mak- 
ing the move. 

But when all is said and done, it was old Dr. Competition. 

What an all-powerful weapon he is! 

He is the public’s sole defense. 

Yet that insolent braggart called “American Telephone” has 
gone into the magazines to take away this defense. 

Had the Bell parent played fair with its licensees, and with 
the people, it would not have faced the competitive effects of 
a $300,000,000 investment. 

The Bell may have the power and glory of Wall Street be- 
hind it, but such support is only speculative. 

When General Braddock started to fight Indians, he ignored 
the advice of George Washington. 

With colors flying and drums beating, he marched into an 
ambuscade and met ruin and defeat 


consists of colors and beating 


Wall 
drums. 
In times of dire need they can not and will not help. 
how to fight Indians, and that 


Street support flying 


George Washington knew 
was with powder and ball and homeopathic tactics. 
The public will nct be deceived by magazine platitudes. 


Regulation is but a tin sword, compared to competition. 





Sheer impudence will net have any effect on the American 
people. 

The subsidized press, once realizing headway, will raise its 
price to prohibitive limits. 

Then will come a withdrawal of patronage. 

And then a deluge of exposure! 
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Likewise with the magazines. 

As soon as the great octopus gets‘tired of paying advertising 
bills, there will be a call for hush-money. 

And then exposure! 


Buying the press, buying votes, buying friends and such work, 
always reacts like a gun that was not loaded. 

| never could understand why, if the telephone monopoly be 
t natural disorder, the Bell interests do not lie still and allow 
nature to work out her own economic devices. 


3ut the great advertising campaign makes us suspect that 


} 


they have little faith in the beautiful (?) theory. 


Dr. Competition has certainly made the Chicago papers 


‘bump the bumps.” 
Dr. Competition gave us 3,000,000 Independent telephones. 


ry, Competition made the Bell install or buy up competitors 
to the tune of 4,000,000 stations. 

Fear of Dr. Competition keeps the rates on a_ reasonable 
plare, and brings service to every door. 


MORAL: Remember the Maine! 





Ohio. 


has recently com- 


New Exchanges at Canton, 
the Stark County 
pleted the construction and installation of five branch exchange 


Telephone Company 


buildings and switchboards at Canton, Ohio. 
The buildings are of brick construction and simple design. 
Kellogg, 


exchanges are 


The company’s main exchange switchboard is a 
equipped for 2,180 branch 
equipped with automatic apparatus manufactured and installed 
by the American Automatic Telephone Company, of Urbana, 
Ohio. 


lines, while the 


The new exchanges are located at from three-quarters 

















Sub-Exchange Building, Stark County Telephone Co., Canton, O. 


of a mile to a mile and a half from the main exchange build- 
ing. 

Branch exchange subscribers’ lines terminate in groups of 
fifty in line relays at their respective branch stations. Each 
such group is equipped with six finder switches for calls to 
the main exchange and five connector switches for calls from 
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the main exchange. The lifting of the subscriber's receiver 
hook energizes the line relay and automatically rotates a trunk 
finder switch to the calling line. This action operates the cut 
off relay, disconnects the line relay, and signals the operator 
Branch exchange trunk lines are ter 
jacks 


at the main exchange. 


minated for incoming calls in throughout the main 





ee 


. 
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Connector and Finder Switches—Line and Cut-off Relays And 
Portion of Main Frame. Sub- Exchange, Stark County 
Telephone Co., Canton, Ohio. 


switchboard, and each eperator’s section is fitted for calls to 
branch 
Upon 


call for a branch ex¢hange subscriber the operiitor selects an 


branch exchange. subscribers with a multiple of the 
exchange trunk lines and a dial for automatic calling. 
idle outgoing trunk. line to the branch exchange called for 
and plugs in. With one rotation of the automatic calling dial 
she connects the subseriber desired and rings with a key in 
If the line wanted is in use, she’ may throw 
After a call is 
completed, the pulling of the plug from the trunk jack releases 


her ear circuit. 


busy signal on calling party's line if desired. 


the connector switch in the branch exchange and restores the 
equipment to normal. Branch exchange signaling, answering, 
ringing and supervision are effected in the same manner as in 
main exchange operation. 

The added facilities are preparing the Sark County Company 
to meet the large and growing demand of new applicants for 
service, and, accordingly, the company’s list of subscribers has 
this Canton plant 


The city of Canton is 


shown substantial increases. At time the 
has about 5,400 telephones in operation. 
a thriving place of large and varied industrial enterprise, and 
by the census of 1910 has a population slightly exceeding 50,000 
inhabitants. 

The Stark County Telephone Company operates exchanges 
at Canton and Alliance with toll lines, and is under the man- 
agement of the United States Telephone Company, of Colum- 
The manager at Canton is Mr. O. O. Welsheimer, for- 


United States 


bus. 


merly manager of the Company's Colambus 


long-distance district. 


~ 





Modern business inethods demand quick action. The tele- 
phone fills the requirement of many demands instantly. 





As a valuable asset to success the telephone justly claims a 
share. 





Time is a factor that has increased value each day. By using 


the telephone, loss of time is minimized. 





A Switchboatd Wreck. 

These pictures will appeal to every true maintenance man, 
and especially to the men who take care of the large, multiple 
type switchboards. 

The views were taken before and after an accident to a fifty- 
position common battery board. It was found necessary to cut 
out the horse-shoe arrangement of the sections and string 
them out in a straight line on account of some changes in the 
building. The engineers made their plans accordingly, and the 
installer was given his instructions to go ahead with the work. 
Those who have worked on a big switchboard will appreciate 
what a change of this kind means, for it is on record that few 
changes on a working board of such gigantic proportions have 
ever been attempted. 

The installer made all arrangements for the move so far as 
his experience and genuis in this particular line would allow 
him. It was decided that the whole switchboard should be 
moved at once, for it was figured that it would be best to 
take all the chances at once, and perhaps hold up the service 
for a few hours, rather than interfere with it off and on for 
a few days. 

To this end rollers were placed under the entire group of 

















Fig. 1. Looking Toward Wrecked Sections, Along Rear of Board. 


sections to be swung around. Seventeen men were placed 
along the sections and told to wait for the signal to push. The 
word being given, the board was started slowly around. All 
this time the men were obliged to keep getting out of the 
way of the operators, for in spite of the work being done at 
night, the board was quite busy. Owing to the skids and 
rollers, the sections were raised about a foot from the floor, 
and extreme care had to be used to keep from pushing the 
board over. 

When the bend was almost straightened out, the men on 
the end section put too much weight on the top of the board, 
causing it to topple over. Owing to the dead weight of the 
fifty-six hundred line multiple, ten of the sections fell over 
against the wall, following one another like so many blocks 
laid up by the unskillful hands of a small boy.. By a super- 
human effort on the part of the men on the job, the falling 
sections were stopped before the wave had reached the eleventh 
section. Hastily props and braces were placed about the 
boards, and the work of clearing the trouble in the wreck 
started. 

The wreck at this stage was perhaps about the worst sight 
that a telephone man ever saw. It was far worse than would 


Matters of Practical Interest 
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be caused by a fire, for in such a calamity it is a simple matter 
to tear out the old and put in the new. This was a far greater 
emergency for there were still thirty perfect sections at the 
end of the wreck that must be kept in service. The multiple 
cables were torn away from the jacks in many places, and lay 

















Fig. 2. Result of Allowing Sections to Tip Over While Being 


Moved. 


on the floor with a mass of trunk cables and power wires and 
battery feeders. Where the bends had been, the multiple 
cables hung down in great festoons, the entire weight coming 
on the soldered connections on the spring jacks. 

A second after the accident occurred the board was one mass 
of signals. Hundreds of fuses were blown, and there were 
dozens of short circuits and grounds in the power and battery 
circuits. The work of clearing the wreck required twenty men 
for eleven days, toiling night and day. Almost the entire 

















The Board as it Looked Before the Accident. 
of Multiple. 


Fig. -3. Note Size 


multiple had to be relaid before the trouble was all clear. To 
add to the difficulty, an over-particular traffic department would 
not allow any of the repairmen in front of the board between 
seven o’clock in the morning and eight at night. All telephone 
engineers will appreciate just what this meant to the repairmen 
and installers. 
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Pictures shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were taken a few hours 
after the wreck, and while they show an awful mix-up, they 
do not show conditions how bad it really was. A view of the 
same switchboard, taken a few days before the wreck, is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

It required some six weeks to clear all the trouble that 
showed up during the official test of the exchange to determine 
the actual extent of the damage to the apparatus. Most ot 
this work was done at night, and by a worn-out gang of men 
who were almost crazed for the want of sleep. The work when 
completed was a study of every kind of a make-shift stunt and 
splice and connection that is known to the telephone trade. It 
is doubtful if there was ever a similar case in telephone prac- 
tice. 

“Mike A. Farad.” 





The Wire That Caused a Drought. 


The first telegraph line in the state of Mississippi was 
built in ante-bellum times and extended from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Columbus, Miss. 

This line was regarded by a lot of Alabama farmers as 
producing some subtle influence upon the atmosphere, rob- 
bing it of moisture, as is evidenced by the following inci- 
dent, which is vouched for by J. A. Stinson, of Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

The line was completed in the spring, and one day the 
following fall the Columbus end of it was cut off from the 
outside world. It was supposed the wire had broken, so a 
lineman was sent out to repair the break. In a few hours 
he returned and reported that a lot of farmers just over in 
Alabama had cut and destroyed several miles of the line, 
and forbid him to make any attempts at repair. 

Several stockholders who lived in Columbus set out at 
once for the scene of trouble, and found the facts to be as 
stated by the lineman. The farmers said the line had 
caused a drought that ruined their crops, and it was their 
firm opinion if the line was not removed their hitherto fer- 
tile lands would soon become a waste, and they would all 
have to seek new homes in some other country or starve 
to death. No argument or persuasion could change them 
and the case looked serious for the telegraph people. One 
man in the crowd of farmers finally made the suggestion 
that as the crops were ruined for that year, no possible 
harm could result if the line was put in working order till 
the following spring, and then if it continued dry, that they 
again cut it out. This looked reasonable to the other farm- 
ers, the telegraph people agreed to the proposition and the 
line was restored. The following season was all the farm- 
ers could wish for and proved to their satisfaction that the 
wire had nothing to do with the drought of the previous 
year. F. L. Tool, 

Oxford, Miss. President Oxford Tel. Co. 





The Initiation of Mr. S— 


A subscriber who believes in justifying his title to citizen- 
ship in Missouri, where he is president of a telephone company, 
wrote: 

“In your issue of September 3, Mr. I. M. Davis notes the 
opening of the shunt of a generator by a curtain, and states 
that this made the telephone ring open. I am at a loss to 
understand how this could be. When the shunt of a series 
generator is open the current flows through the generator 
winding, and still rings the bell. In fact it was only recently 
that a correspondent recommended opening the shunts of series 
generators so as to give more resistance to series telephones 
to make the clearing out drops work better. Mr. Davis could 
not have meant a bridging generator, for bridging generators 
are normally open.” 

A copy of this letter was forwarded to Mr. Davis, who is a 
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charter member of the “Practical Letters’ Club, without the sig- 
nature, and the accompanying phrase “Yours. respectfully.” 
Evidently the letter landed just about the time Mr. Davis 
had “troubles of his own,” for he replied: 

“[ presume your subscriber is one of those people who 
believe there is but one kind of telephone made, just like some 
telephone subscribers believe they are the only one ‘Central’ 
has to answer. 

“T enclose you cut of generator and circuit I had this expe- 
rience with. Thanking you for calling my attention to this 
and believing that this cut or diagram when brought to the 
attention of your subscriber will convince him even should he 
be ‘from Missouri’ that there are more than one kind of wiring 
diagrams in existence. 

Mena, Ark. I. M. Davis.” 

In future TELEPHONY readers will have more confidence than 
ever in Mr. Davis, for his hit on Missouri was pure clairvoy- 
ance. Now Mr. S is fully initiated, and we trust he 
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will take full advantage of his rights and privileges. and hope 
to introduce him by name in his next contribution. 

Now, boys, don’t all hold back your letters if your name 
begins with S. 





New York Schools Consider Installation of Telephone 
Service. 


Those who have heard the press agent yarns about New 
York being the “best telephoned city in the world” will learn 
with surprise that even the schools are as yet without tele- 
phone service 

This astonishing backwardness was revealed by a report 
that the committee of supplies of the Board of Education in 
the estimate for 1911 requests a $26,000 appropriation for tele- 
phone service. The committee says “a need exists for such 
service and already requests have been received from mem- 
bers of local boards and others for its establishment.” 

In communities where there is competition in the telephone 
business, school service was inaugurated long ago, and has 
become thoroughly established as a feature which the com- 
munity cannot do without. This is a specific and very sig- 
nificant instance of a place where monopoly management has 
probably been an indirect cause of holding back a desirable 
development of New York telephone service. 





Among the Companies 









Conventions; Texas, Dallas, October 26, 27; Canadian, Toronto, November 17. 


Cumberland Loses Booneville Case Involving $1,500,000 
Penalty in Chancery Court. 

\ dispatch from Baldwyn, Miss., under date of Septem- 
ber 30 Says: 

“The case of the state of Mississippi vs. the Cumberland 
Telephone Company at Booneville, Miss., for $1,500,000. 
and C. M. McCorkle for $15,000, R. H. McDade for $18,000, 
J. Y. Harris & Co. for $14,000 and Patrick & Smith for 
$7,000, came up for hearing here today in the chancery 
court before Chancellor Robins, on demurrer, J. B. Harris 
appearing for the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and ex-Senator W. V. Sullivan and Hon. W. P. 
Shinault, of Oxford, for the state, and Sharp & McIntyre, 
of the local bar, for four local cases. After hearings, the 
demurrer was overruled in each case and an appeal taken 
to the supreme court by the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany. 

“The state case covers violation by the company of the 
anti-trust laws by reason of gross discrimination in tele- 
phone rates.” 





Minority Directors Elect Officers Despite Bell Majority 
Holdings in Inter-State. 

Although the “mysterious” owners of a majority of the 

bonds and stocks of the Inter-State Independent Telephone 

& Telegraph Company, of Aurora, IIl., have a majority on 

the board of directors, the some of their 

representatives was the occasion of a slip which is likely 


carelessness of 


to preserve the present status of the company for some 


months. The officers elected at the recent meeting of the 
directors represent the minority interests, who are in 
sympathy with Independent principles. At the 
meeting there was a iively session when it was found that 
the directors representing the control had not 
shown up, and when it came to a vote it was found that 


directors’ 
some. of 


there was a majority of one on the side favoring the over 
throw of the Evans regime, responsible for the transfer 
of the 

It is believed that had 
default 
accordance 


bonds. 

the election 
interest in 
previously 


the other side won 


would have been made on the bond 


with plans alleged to have been 
made and the company immediately reorganized in such 
a way as to squeeze out the minority holders and secure 
the property at bargain prices for those who made the deal 
for the majority interest a few months ago. 


~~ 





C. S. Norton Supplies Material for Bell Publicity Campaign. 

Newspapers in Cumberland territory are reproducing, 
over the three stars which indicate paid matter, the follow- 
ing interesting item: 

“Promotors of independent telephone systems were given 
quite a shock last month by the published statement of 
Charles S. Norton. president of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, that a single telephone system is 
best. Mr. Norton has come to the realization that good 
service and competition do not go together. His state- 
ment is official and was published in an issue of the bulletin 
of the Indiana Association, of which he is editor. 

His opinion is as follows: 

“*No.one believes that in the smaller towns and rural 
communities, where each person has business and social 
relations with all other persons, the public should bear the 
burden of a divided telephone service. Whatever may be 


the arguments for competition in cities where our individual 
business and social relations embrace only a fractional part 
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of the entire population, there can be no valid argument 
for two telephone systems in the smaller places.’ ” ** 

This is a daring piece Of misrepresentation in two points: 
First in the clever but indefinite implication that this utter- 
ance of Mr. Norton’s is official in his former capacity of 
representative of an Independent telephone association, 
when it is a matter of public record that he denied that 
this was the case, and also of record that his statements 
were repudiated by the Association. The second laughable 
bit of misrepresentation is in the statement that promoters 
of Independent telephone systems were given quite a shock. 
Everybody who was at the annual Convention, including 
Mr. Sylvan of the Central Union company, knows who 
really got the shock. 


Stockholders’ Quarrel Taken into Court of 
Wheeling 

Suits have been taken into court at Wheeling, W. Va., 

arising out of complications relating to the National Tele 





Continental 


phone Company. 

The suit of Andrew J. 
John A. president of the 
Company, and until 
company, is to obtain a temporary restraining order pro 


Indiana, brother ol 
National Telephone 
president of the Continental 


Iloward, of 
lloward, 
recently 


hibiting the Continental’ company from interfering in the 
affairs of the National 

A feature of the trial was the introduction of a petition 
by members of the so-called stockholders’ protective asso- 
the minority holders of the Na 
Howard as 


company. 


ciation, organized 
tional company, urging the removal of John A. 


president of the Natienal, “as a necessary step before the 


among 


company can be successfully reorganized.” 





Educate the public to the advantage, value, importance and 
necessity of the telephone. There is much to be noted in this 


way by a large number of unthinking people. 





Additions to Independent Subscribers’ Lists at Omaha. 

The progress of the Independent Telephone Company, of 
Omaha, which has recently been doing extensive construction 
work preparing for an increase of business, is reflected in the 
pages of the Automatic, the magazine issued under the direc 
tion of Receiver Lysle I. Abbott to keep subscribers posted on 
directory changes and additions. 

The current number contains about five pages of new names 
added in the last month to the exchanges in Omaha, South 
Omaha, and Florence, the names running about 65 to the page. 





Has Seattle Plant Been Purchased By Bell? 
Youngstown, Ohio, stockholders who owned the 
trolling interest in the Seattle Independent Telephone 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., have disposed of their stock 
The minor details providing for 
few days and the 


con- 


to New York capitalists 


the transfer will be closed up in a 


Seattle property will be formally turned over to the new 
owners. 
Relative to the sale of the Seattle Independent Tele- 


phone Company Asael E. Adams, one of the stockholders 
and leading spirits in the corporation, said Tuesday, when 
personally interviewed by a correspondent of TELEPHONY: 

“Tt is true that the Youngstown stockholders of the 
Seattle Independent Telephone Company havedisposed of 
their interests to a number of New York capitalists. Their 
names I am not at liberty at this time to make public 
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is now in Youngstown, but there are a few 
be attended to before our stock is 


The money 
minor details yet to 
transferred to the new owners.” 

“The Seattle Independent Telephone Company is in a 
very prosperous condition having 18,000 subscribers. It 
is capitalized at $1,000,000 and its investments represent 
an outlay of $2,000,000. Our original capital stock was 
$406,000. Our reason for selling is that Seattle is too far 
from Youngstown to permit of satisfactory control.” 

“The Seattle Independent Telephone Company was or- 
ganized by Youngstown men ten years ago. George 
Claypool who came to Youngstown, from Birmingham, 
Ala., promoted the deal. W.H. Foster of Youngstown, is 
the president, and E. E. Webster, of Seattle, is the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company.” 

It is believed in Youngstown and Seattle, that the com- 
pany has been bought by the Bell interests, although this 
can not be confirmed. 

Some months TELEPHONY printed a that 
Webster had been in San Francisco, and was believed to 
have acted secretly in the negotiations now consummated. 


report 


ago 





Aeroplane Record-Breaking Flight Reported by Railway 
Telephone. 

Brookins made his famous flight from Chicago to Spring- 
tield along the Illinois Central Railroad; and his progress was 
reported from every station over the dispatcher’s telephone 
circuit. 

Novelty of application is the constant spur to the student 
of telephone development who desires to forecast the public 
need and devise equipment to meet it. Every few days some 
phase of business or social activity has its progress quickened 
hy the use of this marvelous instrument of communication. 
fo the train dispatching department of the Illinois Central 
Railroad belongs the credit of setting a bright mark in the 
history of that infant of remarkable growth, railway telephone 
service, by the application of telephone service to the reporting 
of a record breaking aeroplane flight. 

Before the flight the railroad officials arranged to run a 
train, as a pace-maker or guide, from Chicago to Springfield, 
hut Brookins outdistanced the train, though he followed the 
railroad tracks in his flight. 

Orders were given to the operators along the line between 
Chicago and Gilman, IIL, a distance of 72 miles, to telephone 
the progress of the flight to the chief operator at Kankakee, 
Ill. The railroad is only equipped between these points with 
telephone service, on this branch line, and the reports from 
Gilman to the fair grounds at Springfield were made by tele- 
graph. 

As the airship passed a given station the operator imme- 
diately telephoned the fact to the chief operator at. Kankakee, 
viving the exact time of the passage. 

The advantage in the use of the telephone in such instances 
What was undreamed of a few years ago in this 
respect, has become a realization. The railroad company, which 
has all its main lines equipped with telephone service, admitted 
that the telephone in this instance was superior to the tele- 
graph. The was immediate—not an instant’s loss of 
time, and to the eager official, waiting to learn the actual 
progress made by this new aerial car, was a gratifying 
lemonstration of the value of the telephone service for 
rapid-fire reports. 

Henceforth even the airship will lose some of its charm with- 
ut telephonic reports of its flight. 

Mr. F. T. Wilbur, superintendent of telegraph of the Illinois 
Central, and his assistants in the office and along the line were 
especially pleased with the service rendered by the tele- 
phone. And they may well be so, and challenge their 
iriends on other roads to duplicate the record made by their 
circuit, 


is obvious. 


service 
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Charged with Cutting Telephone Connections. 

It developed on October 1 that the men who cut down about 
four miles of telephone connections belonging to the Bastian 
Telephone Company, near Danville, Ky., are members of good 
families and are prominently connected in Danville. The cut- 
ting of the wires was the result of bitter competition that is 
being waged between the Bastian lines and the East Tennessee 
systems near Danville. The who have been arrested, 
charged with being members of the gang which destroyed the 
lines are: Randolph Shifflet, Herbert Carr, E. A. Wallinger, 
and R. A. Chase. 


men 





First Directory Issued by Independent Company at 
Jackson, Miss. 

A clever advertisement in the Datly-Clarion Ledger, Jackson 
Miss., for September 25, announces the distribution of the first 
directory for that city of the Mississippi Home Telephone Com- 
pany. Each letter of the company’s name is used to begin a 
phrase covering some of the good points of the new service. 
Long di.tance connections to Hattiesburg and Meridian are 
advertised. 





Unloading the Tax on the Public. 

After October 1 holders of country telephones with the Citi 
zens’ ‘Telephone Company, of Delaware, Ohio, will pay $1.25 
per month rent, instead of $1.00, as in the past. This raise is 
being made, so the management says, mainly as a result of the 
recent action of the tax commission in raising the assessment 
on the various companies of the state. 

If the holder of the party telephone does not pay his rent 
at the end of each quarter he will be raised fifteen cents on each 
month, making a total of $1.40. This is to facilitate collec 
tions, as in the past there have been many who postponed pay 
ments for a year or more without penalty. 





Wichita Looking for an Expert to Interpret Bell Figures. 

The city commissioners and mayor of Wichita, Kan., are 
trying to figure out whether the Bell telephone company 
deserves a raise in rates or not. They are now in posses- 
sion of a report which is rather puzzling to them and are 
matter of employing an expert to help 
them figure it out. 


considering the 





independent Company Making Rapid Progress in Arizona. 

The Overland Telephone and Telegraph Company, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, is growing rapidly, and Mr. John W. 
Foss, president of the compatiy, reports gratifying results 
He says the climate in that territory is ideal 
construction as and 


accomplished. 
for winter there is it is 
quite comfortable for out-of-door work. 

An Independent exchange system has just been com- 
pleted and opened for service in Phoenix, with over 1,000 
telephones in operation. <A battery 
being constructed, and nearing completion at this time, in 
Jerome. The switchboard is a new Kellogg. Outside 
construction in this place is practically all cable. A large 
amount of construction is being done throughout the Salt 
River Valley, tributary to the Phoenix exchange. 


Liars Rebuked in Kansas. 

The lively telephone fight centering at Garnett, Kansas, in 
which loca! parties, assisted by James F. Barnett, organized 
a competing company and built a modern exchange in the face 
of the bitterest opposition of Bell interests, is remembered by 
TELEPHONY readers. Since their defeat in this summary man- 
ner the Bell people have not ceased their activities, if reports 
from that locality are correct. There recently appeared in the 


no snow, 


common system is 





Evening Review, of Garnett, on September 19, a long letter in 
denial of the rumor alleged to have been circulated by certain 
parties “for a reason,” that the Bell company had bought out 
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the Home system, and treating the Bell company’s display of 
philanthropic interest in the farmer with the sarcasm it de- 
serves. 

Litigation Resumed in Louisville Party Line Suit. 

The case of the City of Louisville vs. the Louisville Home 
Telephone Company, in which the city asks for an injunction 
to prevent the Home company from installing party lines, was 
called in the Jefferson Circuit Court October 1 and a hearing 
was set for the case on Wednesday, October 5. Judge Shackel- 
ford Miller, who is a Democratic candidate for office in the 
coming election, announced on October 1 that all preliminary 
motions in cases coming before him will be heard by Judge 
Kirby until after the election, and for this reason the Home 
case will bé presented before Judge Kirby . . 

Maryland Public Service Commission Sets Oct. 24 for 

Telephone Hearing. 

The controversy relative to the abolition of unlimited 
service rates by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
which has arisen out of the protests of prominent business 
houses of Baltimore, will be taken to the Maryland Public 
Utilities Commission for settlement. The first hearing is 
set for Oct. 24, at 11 a, m., in the rooms of the commission. 


Appointments and Orders of New York Commission. 

The Public Service Commission, Second District, at Albany, 
N. Y., has appointed James M.*Kite, Elmira, engineer in the 
division of telephones and telegraphs at a salary of $2,400 a 


Francis U. Wilcox, of Buffalo, at the same time was 
Both are 











year. 
appointed accountant in the division at $2,500 a year. 
men of experience in the telephone business. 

The commission has lately promulgated an order requiring 
telephone and telegraph companies in the state to file full 
schedules of their rates and charges for service to points both 
within and without the state. The schedules are elaborate and 
complete and aim to cover all possible combinations of service 
and rates. The telephone companies are also requested to file 
copies of each issue of their directories as published. 





Detroit Claims Right to Regulate Telephone Rates. 

The Corporation Counsel of Detroit has given to Alder- 
man Ellis, chairman of the sub-committee appointed to 
investigate telephone rates, an opinion in which he declares 
that the city has the right to impose restrictions both upon 
rates and service of the companies. He also reports that 
the city may charge rental to both the telephone and tele- 
graph companies for use of the streets. This matter will 
be discussed by TELEPHONY’s legal editor more fully in 
next week’s issue. 





No Increase in Ohio Telephone Taxes for 1910. 

The tax commission of Ohio, it is said, will yield to the 
demands of the telephone interests that the tentative increases 
in valuations made by the commission be not fixed for this 
year, when the high tax rates are in force. 

It was said the commission would make an aggregate in- 
crease of about $15,000,000, but would materially reduce the 
valuation which has been announced. 


Combs Gets No Commission for Bell Deal. 

Evidently the court which heard the suit of G. O. Combs 
against the B. & B. Telephone Company, of Hutchinson, Kan., 
is not disposed to sanction “butting in.” Mr. Combs’ suit was 
to collect a commission amounting to $2,712.50, which he said 
was due him for influencing the purchase of holdings in the 
company by the Bell people for $107,500. His service took 
the form of conferences with officials of the Bell and other 
companies. 

Whenever a trust is throwing money around in “Chancy” 
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transactions, there is always some one anxious to “butt in,” 
confer and collect. It is rather pleasant to see one of these 
busybodies get “stung.” 





Natural Forces Interfere with Consummation of Merger at 
Hutchinson. 

Nature seems to abhor monopoly in the telephone business 
as much as a vacuum. To add to its other troubles at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., where the Bell telephone company is trying to 
consolidate exchanges after purchasing the competitor, a 
spring has broken out in the excavation for the new building. 
The contractors have had to put in a power pump to take care 
of the drainage. 





Bullets Interrupt Ohio Service. 

Telephone connection between Coshocton, O., and New- 
comerstown, Plainfield and other nearby towns was cut off 
recently because of a bullet hole plugged in the Citizens com- 
pany’s cable at West Lafayette by some vandal. 

The trouble was located not far from the central office at 
Lafayette. A 32-calibre bullet hole was plugged directly 
through the middle of the cable, playing havoc with the wires. 
The cable, of course, had to be cut and spliced and the service 
was out for several hours. 

Vandalism of this kind has been going on for months and 
the Citizens company is making an effort to catch the marks 
men who deliberately shoot out the service. It is a peniten- 
tiary otfense, and if any of the miscreants are caught the 
cases will be pushed. 

Not long ago trouble was located on Cambridge road and 
the troubleman was sent out. He discovered twelve small holes 
shot through the cable, evidently having been made by some 
boy with a small calibre rifle who had stood beneath and fired 
deliberately at the cable. This trouble is an ever recurrent 
one, and the only remedy seems to be the courts. 


Loaded Toll Cable Between Pacific Coast Cities. 

A new departure in the development of long-distance serv- 
ice through cable is the erection, by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, of a new loaded toll cable between Seat- 
tle and Tacoma. <A recent number of the Pacific Telephone 
Magasine says: 

“This cable is of interest as being the longest aerial cable 
in the world. When completed it will represent an expendi- 
ture of approximately $150,000. The total length of cable be- 
tween offices is 38.2 miles, of which 30.8 miles is 31 pair No. 16 
gage, strung aerially in the new Cameron rings, and the bal- 
ance 7.4 miles, being 70 pair No. 16 gage and 37 pair No. 13 
gage full size composite cable in Seattle and Tacoma, under- 
ground. The aerial portion is loaded at intervals of 8,765 feet 
with 18 loading pots, each containing 28 coils. The under- 
ground portion is loaded at the same intervals with 10 loading 
pots, each containing 35 coils, there being two pots at each 
underground loading point. The pairs in the aerial cable will 
be used for the rapidly growing two-number business between 
Seattle and Tacoma, and for toll circuits to way points. The 
open wire circuits released will be used for additional long haul 
business.” 








An Auto Trouble Wagon All Right. 

“Also consider the touching grief to the lineman who had to 
pick up about 20 gross of knobs, screw eyes, etc., from a hay 
field, after his loop team, frightened by a speed car, had cut 
figure eights all over said field, spreading tools, groundmen, 
wire and the before mentioned knobs, etc., in picturesque blots 
all over the landscape.”—New England Telephone Topics. 

Better buy a gasoline buggy, Mr. New England Telephone 
Man. They use ’em in Kansas, and say they’re fine. 








Telephone Financial News 


Financial Returns Made to Massachusetts Highway 
Commission. 
There are a few telephone companies in Massachusetts 


confining their operations to small districts. The financial 
results of their operation are set forth in the recently 
published 1909 report of the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission, to whom all telephone companies are reqired by 
law to make annual returns. 

The Fall River Automatic Telephone Company, Fall 
River, reports total liability for capital and loans, $200,000. 
Revenue from operation was $28,871.89; operating expenses, 
$19,074.64, leaving a net revenue from operation of $9,797.25. 
Income available for dividends after payment of interest 
was $6,584.27, from which 4 per cent dividend on $135,000 
capital stock was paid, leaving a surplus for the year of 
$1,184.27. The company reports assets of $247,725.34, total 
liabilities of $224,982.26 and a surplus of $22,743.08. A net 
addition to property accounts during the year of $25,850.91 
was. made. There were 998 subscribers, June 30, 1909. It 
is interesting to note in the names of directors that of 
Senator Edmund W. Wakelee of New Jersey, who figured 
in the purchase of West Virginia telephone property, later 
sold by him to the Bell company, at the time of the A. T. 
& T.-Brailey-Morgan deals last fall. 

The Automatic Telephone Company of New Bedford, 
reports gross earnings from operation $29,854.26. After 
deducting rebates and discounts the revenue from opera- 
tion was $28,425.74. The total operating expense was 
$15,166.78, leaving a net revenue from operation of $13,- 
278.96. After deduction of interest there was available for 
dividends $11,075. Dividends were paid amounting to $11,- 
151.50, leaving a deficit of $76.47. The company reports 
total assets of $263,226.16; total liabilities, $240,420.16, sur- 
plus, $22,806.16. The report shows 1,382 subscribers. 

The Cape Cod Telephone Company, Hyannis, Mass., re- 
ports 241 subscribers; total income $3,022.53, total operat- 
ing expenses, $2,041.79; capital, $6,000; total assets, 
$7,734.61; total liabilities, $7,100; surplus, $634.61. A 6 per 
cent dividend was paid amounting to $360, leaving a genera] 
surplus of $634.61. Property accoutts showed an addition 
of $136.74 for the year. The company owns 216 miles of 
iron wire and 35 miles of pole line. Directors are all local 
parties. 

The Massachusetts Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which is generally supposed to have enjoyed but a brief 
life of activity before being squelched by Bell control, re- 
ports operating expenses of $14,700.96; subscribers’ rentals, 
$4,911.47. The directors of this company are, A. N. Tay- 
lor, Newark, N. J., Fred Jones, Jersey City; William Shir- 
den, New York City; Joseph Q. Taylor, Taunton, Mass., 
and Dudley G. Browning, Newark. 

Among the small companies not required to make de- 
tailed reports the Beechmont Independent Telephone Com- 
pany reports 11 subscribers; gross earnings, $80; expenses, 
$15.05; net earnings, $64.95; a total surplus, including $121 
from last year of $185.95; capital, $500. 

The Bernardston and Gill Telephone Company, Bernard- 
ston, Mass., reports 111 subscribers; a capital stock of 
$4,000; gross earnings, $2,004.24, and expenses, $777.12. 

he Bolton Telephone Company, Bolton, Mass., reports 
52 subscribers; capital, $1,500; outstanding notes, $400; gross 
earnings, $1,206.26; expenses, $890.95; net profit, $309.04, 
which, added to the surplus from the previous year of 
$394.32, shows a total surplus of $703.36. 

The Chelmsford Telephone Company, Chelmsford, re- 
ports 26 subscribers; capital of $500; earnings, $158.07; ex- 
penses, $157.54. 
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Levi Wallace Flagg, owner of the Crescent Telephone 
Company, Crescent, sets a record hard to beat by a com- 
pany with 19 subscribers. He reports $1,200 capital; gross 
earnings of $134 and expenses of $12; net earnings, $122; 
dividends, $122. A record like this for cutting operating 
expenses should attract general attention in the field. Im- 
agine the possibility if Brother Flagg should go to New 
York, for example, and introduce his operating ratio in the 
property now under the executive direction of Mr. Bethell. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of Bristol 
County, Norton, Mass., reports 16 subscribers; gross earn- 
ings of $132; expenses, $79.66; total assets, $1,348.83; capi- 
tal, $1,100. 

The Littleton Telephone Asscciation, Littleton, with 59 
subscribers and a capital of $1,350, reports total gross earn- 
ings of $627; expenses, $560.85; net earnings, $126.15. 

A farmers’ mutual telephone company whose lines were 
built by the farmers for their own convenience and use, and 
are repaired and supported by them, reports 46 subscribers; 
gross earnings, $30.95; expenses, $13.90. This company op- 
erates 10 miles of pole line and 10 miles of iron wire. 





The Joplin Home Telephone Company’s Statement for 
August. 


An increase in gross earnings of $9,362.42 over the corre- 
sponding half of last year, with the addition of 689 telephones, 
is the measure of expansion of the Joplin plant of the Gary 
System. It is interesting to note that this increase of gross 
earnings has been accompanied by a growth in expenditures of 
only $1,932.78. Surely an evidence of expert management, 
which, however, all telephone men know is the most obvious 
characteristic of the Gary System in all parts of its organiza- 
tion of workers. 

Following is the financial statement for six months ended 
August 31, in detail, as signed by Mr. Gary: 

-Six Months Ending- 











Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
1909. 1910. Increase. 
GPOGG GATTINES 6 occ cc ccasccsveses $63,834.90 $73,197.32 $9,362.42 
ere rere erry eT tr 39,578.10 41,510.88 1,932.78 
II. oo des ne ESE e $24,256.80 $31,686.44 $7,429.64 
Interest OC BONES,.<... 0 cvccccesss 13,105.00 15,605.00 2,500.00 
Balance for div.dends or better- 
DE dinadwaanecss caus wh ewetee $11,151.80 $16,081.44 4,926.64 
Number of telephones in use and 
owned by company .......... 5,967 6,656 689 
II a ids sd 0 0 ocr b ees b.e oleae heen ba $ 22,419.99 
ee I ohn o-b 60-6 0 db 00 400508008 $617,000.00 
Lees GWG DH COMNDORT. ...cc-cccccescdccseces 78,000.00 
— 539,000.00 
Capital stock QHTROTEOG ....0.<.0.6s02cccevncecces $750,000.00 
ee Se BEES 016.6 0.0:0'4 0 0 A059: 016 5 200 e848 374,250.00 


Tolls not included. 





Life of Creosoted Pine Poles. 


At the annual convention of the Colorado Electric Light, 
Power and Railway Association, held September 21 to 23. 
Mr. George R. Rogers of Denver stated that the useful 
life of pine poles would be increased by five to twenty 
years by creosote. 

Some of the members present seemed to have had trouble 
from not obtaining sufficient penetration of preservative in 
the application of the treatment. They stated that treated 
poles which they had set were found, after a period of use, 
to have a hard shell, but that decay was proceeding be- 
neath. 

Mr. W. G. Matthews, superintendent of line for the Den- 
ver City Tramways Company, spoke a good word for con- 
crete setting and concrete collars for poles partially decayed 
at the ground line. a’ 
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Unjustified Criticism of Telephone Fire Reporting at 
Convention of Municipal Electricians. 

Telephone men who have noted the reliance placed upon 
their exchange service by the public and fire headquarters 
in reporting blazes, will be surprised to find in the report 
of the of the International 


Association of 


Convention 
Electricians, an unfavorable 
icism of this service. H. C. Bundy of Watertown, N. Y., in 
the “Relation of the Telephone to the General 


Fifteenth Annual 


Municipal crit- 
a paper on 
Organization of Fire Department Service” says: 

“The custom and trouble that usually prevails on telephone 
systems would not be tolerated for one moment by any city, 
village or town on a fire-alarm telegraph system. I mean by 
this, that if one had to pull a fire-alarm box three or four 
different times before he could arouse the fire department, after 
‘vhich he would have great difficulty in making the firemen 
understand what was wanted by them, and if it was as uncer- 
tain in as many ways as the telephone it would be considered 
absolutely inadequate and unfit for fire service, and would be 
thrown in the junk pile.” 

The strongest point in Mr. Bundy’s paper is: “In many cities 
where overhead construction prevails fire-alarm wires are sub- 
jected to wind and sleet storms and other difficulties as are 
telephone wires, but I have known many times, a‘ter the wind 
and storms have put them out of commission the fire-alarm 
wire is the only one to repair as compared with the thousands 
of telephone wires which sometimes require a week to repair 
and put in commission.” 

There are many cities in which detailed analysis of the 
fire-alarm service given by the so-called fire-alarm telegraph 
systems compares most unfavorably with that given by -the 
telephone companies. There is hardly a case where a fire- 
alarm telegraph system is used that a large majority of the 
reports do not go in over the telephone by preference. 


The other side of the case is well stated, for example, by 
Chief Dillon, of the Fire Department at Grand Island, 
Neb., who gave his views when a new fire alarm telegraph 
system was cut into service a few days ago. He said: 

“While it is very important that people should familiarize 
themselves with the system they should also remember that, 
as to either fire or police service, their own telephones, 
either line, generally afford the quickest and most accurate 
means of sending in such alarms. 

“A telephone call announcing a fire, say, at 2110 West 
First, immediately lets the department know the exact 
block, side of street the house is on and location in the 
block, and it does not have to stop and inquire when it 
reaches the box, in what block or in what house the fire is.” 





Night Riders in Kentucky Cutting Telephone Wires. 

A night rider raid at Maysville, Ky., is believed to have been 
averted on the night of September 29, when the discovery was 
made that telephone connections between Maysville and sur- 
rounding towns had been cut, and preparations were made by 
the Maysville citizens for a warm reception of a band of 
marauders. Miscreants cut the wires connecting Maysville 
with Mays Lick, Needmore, Dover and several other neighbor- 
ing towns, and the Maysville public is rejoicing because the 
severed connections were discovered and the possibility of a 
raid forestalled. 





Message Transmitted in English, Received in Bohemian, 
Solves Household Problem. 

A foreign servant girl brings into a household the prob- 
lem of making her understand what her duties are, and 
what particular things must be done at certain times. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, according to reports, one woman solves 
the linguistic problem simply enough by telephone. She em- 
ployed a Bohemian girl, who proved to be an excellent worker. 
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When she endeavored to give the girl some instructions, how- 
She tried to make 
At last she 
Knowing that her servant 


ever, she received a blank stare in answer. 
her understand by gesticulations; nothing doing. 
bethought herself of the telephone. 
had a sister who spoke the English language, she called upon 
her for aid. She gave the order to the sister, who in turn 
transmitted it back over the wire in the girl’s native tongue, 
and it was executed. That is the way this woman is getting 
her work done—by sending telephone orders through a third 
person to the girl who is working in her own home. 
The Original India Rubber Man. 


Telephone linemen and employes must become hardened to 





all kinds of knocks, in the course of their work, but it seems 
to have fallen to the lot of Joseph Merk, an employe of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company of San Francisco, 
to make the 
above the third story he lost his grip and fell to the pave- 


record. Recently while working on a building 
ment below, bounded back, and finally landed on his feet, says 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Merk would accept no assist- 
ance after his remarkable fall, but picked up his hat and 
started to walk calmly away. could not believe 
that he was unhurt and insisted on his being taken to a hos- 
pital, but the attendants found no sign of injury whatever. 


Onlockers 





Price Kiker’s Campaign Against the Eavesdropper. 
Every operator of rural lines will sympathize with the 
troubles of Mr. Price Kiker of Toiar, Texas, who is wor- 


ried to death by eavesdroppers. Another of the troubles 

















An Original Drawing by Price Kiker. 


at Tolar is the prevalence of a breed of mosquito which is 
only rivalled by the famous New Jersey variety in size and 
pernicious activity. Mr. Kiker firmly believes that the 
eaves dropper is the best mosquito bait in the world, and 
if he isn’t he ought to be. While safely hidden behind 
the screens, with a secret service telephone in his own 
residence, this genial Texan telephone man, amuses himsgli 
picturing the torments through which his subscribers pass 
in order to avoid missing the last morsel of gossip which 
flows over the line. 

Subscribers who are not in the eavesdropping class 
will undoubtedly appreciate his efforts as much as will 
the telephone fraternity. 





Duties of an Expert. 

The telephone expert, A. W. Hicks, of Warren, 
busy here all day Tuesday putting in new telephones and 
looking after some that were somewhat out of order.— 
Galena (Il.) Gazette. 


was 





The telephone is daily increasing in importance—a fact that 
should be borne in mind. 





October 8, 1910. 


Municipal Control Is Opposed in Ontario City. 

It is expected that at least one hundred subscribers will be 
obtained for the service of the telephone system to be instailed 
at Craigvale, Ont. The people started out with the intention 
of operating on the municipal plan, but are not finding it satis- 
factory. A company has not vet been formed. The promoters 
say that if it would work out the same as public school prop- 
erty, with trustees or commissioners to handle the system, the 
council to supply and collect the money, it would be all right, 
but their lawyer tells them it won't work that way. He says 
that some systems are run on that plan, the council not object- 
It is thought that 


Telephone Act could be obtained, giv- 


ing to it, though it is not according to law. 
if an amendment to the 
ing the subscribers who supply the money to build the line the 
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right to manage it, they would adopt the municipal plan; other- 
The line will be at 
The rate will be according to the actual 


wise, they will form a mutual company. 
least fifty miles long. 
cost of construction and maintenance. 
1911. 


which 


It is expected that the 
At present a committee is 
Mr. R. A. Sutherland is 


J. Goodfellow, secretary. 


line will be ready by May 1, 
in charge of the scheme, of 
chairman, and Mr. W. 





The MeLovth Kansas, 


is completing a 


Telephone Company, 


MeLouth, | 


new exchange ‘building and expects to 


move into it very soon. \ modern, tireproof building was 


erected, and the system is being made into a thoroughly 


Recent Telephone Patents 


By Max W. Zabel 


LIGHTNING PROTECTOR. 
A. If. Rosenberger, Chicago, pat. 970,556, Sept. 20, 1910. 
This lightning protector is designed to provide carbon 
arresters having portions cut away to form an are expand- 








and 12 are made as shown, 


The two carbons 11 


ing chute. 

springs 6 and 7 
lation being used 
the ground plate. 


springs and strips of insu- 
The part 2 is 


being the line 


between the carbons. 


RECEIVER HOLDER. 
J. W. Atlee, Riverton, N. J., pat. 971,237, Sept. 27, 1910. 
Receiver holding means arranged for attachment to a 
desk telephone are claimed in this patent. They comprise 
a forked lever and a plate upon which the receiver is 
to be placed. The plate has a central opening and com- 
municates with a sound amplifying horn. When it is 
desired to use the telephone, the receiver is removed from 
the switchhook and placed on the auxiliary supporting 
means. The vibrations of the diaphragm are amplified by 
the horn so that the user need not hold the receiver to the 
ear while waiting for a party to answer. 


PARTY LINE INDICATING SYSTEM. 

Cs C. Bradbury, Chicago, pat. 971,352, Sept. 27, 1910, as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
In this invention means are provided in connection with 

four-party selective operator’s keys whereby the operator 

has an indication as to which key was last depressed. 

The novel feature consists in providing lamps in circuit 

respectively with the four keys, which will be illuminated 

when any key is operated to call any particular station. 

The invention is intended to eliminate the present me- 

chanical appliances used for this purpose. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 

A. Plisnier, Jr., Stuttgart, Germany, pat. 970,850, Sept. 20, 
1910, assigned one-half to Arthur Steinacker, 
Fiume, Austria-Hungary. 

A new system of including a transmitter in circuit for 


up-to-date condition by Mr. Manning, its proprietor. The 
lines are rapidly being put into underground cable. 
a wireless telephone system is disclosed in this patent. 


It avoids sending high tension currents through the trans- 
nitter by shunt the 
directly and electrically excited. The apparatus used con- 
sists of a source of an alternating current supply, a high 


use of a circuit wherein aerial is 


tension transformer and a mercury vapor lamp spark gap. 
The oscillating circuit consists of a condenser and a seli- 
induction With the poles of the induction coil, the 
shunt circuit consisting of a microphone and rotary con- 


coil. 


denser are connected. 


AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE SELECTOR. 

H. B. Holmes, Park Ridge, and E. B. Craft, Wilmette, [IL., 
pat. 970,821, Sept. 20, 1910, assigned to Western Electric 
Co., Chicago. 

An automatic telephone selector switch is set forth in this 
patent and comprises a plate b with a hundred line terminals 
uv, a’, @ thereon, An arm c is fastened to the ratchet wheel d 
which is designed to move the arm to bring it into contact with 
cither on of the hundred terminals. The ratchet wheel d is 
loosely mounted on a sleeve ¢, which carries an electromagnetic 
clutch i adapted to connect the sleeve to the continuously do- 
tating shaft f through the agency of the armature 7?’ splined 
to the shaft. The sleeve is otherwise loose on the shaft. A 


pin g’ fastened to the ratchet g rides in the groove d‘ and 
is normally held by the spring / against the shoulder d*. The 


theory of the invention is that the magnetic clutch when oper- 
ated by impulses, serves to move the ratchet wheel g to thereby 


s- ste eeeeer te 





move the arm c in long sweeps over the contacts, each sweep 
covering ten contacts, whereafter the ratchet wheel d is actuated 
by the pawl d* to get the required unit desired in the particular 
tens which have been selected by the wheel g. The magnet / 
operates the pawl d*. The magnet g* and a corresponding one 
not shown release the mechanism. 








Factory and Sales 


Hargrave’s High Grade Linemen’s Tools. 

Quality goods are claiming a greater number of patrons in 
the telephone field each year, and to all of these some men- 
tion of the Cincinnati Tool Company will be interesting on 
account of the special stress which that concern always has 
placed on quality. The Cincinnati Tool Company has for 
many years made a specialty of linemen’s tools and has manu- 
factured a very superior line, placing it with the best supply 
houses throughout the country—in fact, there is hardly a first- 
class jobber or dealer in 
the United States who 
does not handle _ the 





Hargrave line and _ rec- 
ommend the tools as the 
very best quality which 
money can buy. 

Founded in 1879, and 
continuously since 1884 


under the management of 
Mr. E. H. Hargrave, its 
present president and 
manager, this firm has 
enjoyed the constant pa- 
tronage of the highest 
class, catering only to the 
finest trade and selecting 
its representatives with 
the greatest care. 

The same careful policy 
prevails in the selection of 
materials and the meth- 
ods of manufacture. so 
that its management very 
properly feels that it presents a proposition deserving of 
the closest study. It is especially desirable that strength and 
durability, as well as the very best of patterns, be obtained in 
the manufacture of this class of tools. No workmen are more 
discerning or exacting than expert 














Mr. E. H. Hargrave. 


B. Bonde, who will have temporary offices at 202 Medinah 
Temple, 185 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Mr. Bonde will carry a complete stock of telephone protector 
apparatus, rheostats, motor starters, controllers, spark coils 
and enameled wire. 





Canadian Factory for Vulcanizing Lumber. 


The Lumber Vulcanizing Corporation of Canada, with offices 
in the McKinnon Building, Toronto, Ontario, has started a 


























Some of Hargrave’s Leaders. 


plant in the northeastern section of the city to demonstrate the 
merits of the Howard vulcanizing process for drying and vul- 
canizing wood. 

The lumber is placed in a cylinder from which the air is then 
exhausted. After the exhaustion has proceeded to a sufficient 
degree the cylinder is heated by superheated steam passing 





telephone linemen and electricians, and 
it is said that their troubles on ac- 
count of defective tools have been re- 
duced to a minimum by employment of 
the Hargrave brand. Highest awards, 
with corresponding medals, have been 
acgorded this make of tools by world’s 
fairs and numerous expositions. One 
of the accompanying _ illustrations 
shows the company’s plant, which is 
situated in Norwood, Cincinnati, with 
trunk line railroads at its doors, af- 
fording it the finest of shipping facili- 
ties. 

While lack of space prevents our 
illustrating the firm’s complete line of 
goods at this time, it includes drills 
of various styles, linemen’s and com- 
bination pliérs, three kinds of splicing 














clamps, compound lever wire-cutters, 
pole climbers (both Eastern and 
Western patterns), several varieties of screw drivers, bits, awls, 
etc. The entire list is very attractively illustrated and de- 
scribed in a handsome new catalogue which may be had for the 
asking. ° 

AMERICAN ELecTRIC Fuse Company, Muskegon, Mich, 
announces the resignation of Mr. James A. Kenny as its Chi- 
cago representative, and that he will be succeeded by Mr. Fred 
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Factory of Cincinnati Tool Co. 


through coils within the shell. Then live steam is introduced 
and allowed to thoroughly penetrate the wood until it sterilizes 
the contents of the cells. The next step is to re-exhaust the 
cvlinder and dry the wood thoroughly. 

This process has been used upon ties in the United States, 
and the promoters claim that it may ultimately be used in the 
treatment of telephone poles. 
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Chief Operator’s Desk at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Peoples Telephone and Telegraph Company of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has recently added to its central office equip- 
ment a new Stromberg-Carlson Chief Operator’s Desk, a 
view of which is here presented. 

All circuits are of the cordless type, the circuit opera- 
tions being controlled by keys mounted on steel strips in 
the face of the low, turret-like desk top. The desk is of a 
richly finished mahogany, with ample drawer and book 
stall space. At the left of the turret is provided a set of 
small drawers for the card file. 

Four removable panels, supplied with the desk, make 
every piece of apparatus easy to reach for inspection or 
repairs. 

The supervisory circuits consist of a line pilot lamp, 
a supervisory pilot lamp, and a key associated with each po- 
sition of the main board. The pilot lamps are wired in 
multiple with the corresponding pilot signals before the 
regular operators, while the key mounted below each set 
of lamp caps enables the chief operator to connect with 
the operator at any particular position, either to talk with 
her or to monitor secretly. 

An ultimate capacity is provided for forty positions on 
the main board, twenty-one of which are at present 
equipped. In the lower part of the left hand panel are 
the ten incoming trunk lamps and keys. Five of these 
trunks are from the main board, the others being designed 
as local trunks from the wire chief’s and manager’s desks. 
Immediately to the right are the outgoing trunk keys, and 
at the bottom of the right hand panel is mounted the four 
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party harmonic master key used in the ringing circuit. 

The rubber mounting for lamp jacks so often seen in 
equipments of this type has been replaced by a jack of all 
steel construction, which is claimed to radiate the heat 
much more readily, allow signals to be displayed for con- 
siderable period of time, with no risk of creating an odor 
of burnt rubber. 

All mounting strips and finishing stiles are treated with 
a durable, rustproof, black finish of the same luster as 
polished hard rubber. 

The operator’s equipment comprises an ordinary desk 
telephone. An operator’s head band receiver, however, is 
wired in multiple with the desk set receiver, and may be 
used when desired by plugging into the operator’s jack. 

Operating companies are realizing that adequate super- 
visory equipment is an excellent investment for the medium 
sized, and even smaller exchanges. Evidence of this is the 
number of orders placed with the Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co., during the past few months for desks of this type. 

H. Gerstner & Sons, Dayton, Ohio, who have built up a 
strong business with a high grade tool case, designed especially 
for machinists’ tools, are now entering the telephone field. The 
portable tool cases which this company manufactures are built 
to enable a man to carry his tools and supplies about and keep 
them permanently in good condition and have everything 
available so that it can be quickly grasped when needed. Tele- 
phone managers will find many good points in this company’s 
output. The novelty of the plan is interesting, and the 
effective character of the device is obvious. 
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The Chief Operator’s Desk of the People’s Telephone and Telegraph Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


WILLIAM P. CHAPIN has been appointed manager for the 
New York (Bell) Telephone Company of the city of Rochester. 
He will direct commercial and engineering work in the city. The 
position of local manager is a new one, and is a result of the re- 
organization made by the company for the puropse of centralizing 
the operation of the system under fewer heads. 


MR. T. F. DELURY, for some time local manager of the Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Company at Oakland, California, 
has been made district superintendent for the company, with 
headquarters at Oakland. He will have charge of territory in- 
cluding the counties of Napa, Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Santa Clara and San Benito. 

MR. E. F. GARRATT has been made manager of the East Ten- 
nessee Telephone Company at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding P. P. 
Littlefield, resigned. Mr. Littlefield will go to live on a farm 
which he recently purchased. 


MR. H,. R. WATERBURY, district manager for the New York 
Telephone Company at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been transferred 
to New York City. 


OBITUARY. 

DAVID B. PARKER died September 22, at his home in Elli- 
cottville, N, Y. From 1876 to 1883 he was chief of postoffice in- 
spectors. President Arthur offered him the postmastership at 
Washington. but he declined and accepted a position with the 
American Bell Telephone Company. He organized many of the 
branch companies in the United States. He was superintendent 
of the New England Telephone Company, with headquarters at 
Boston, later general manager of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, and still later general manager of the Bell Company of 
Buffalo, 

NEW COMPANIES. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—At a meeting of a number of interested 
farmers, held in Gadsden recently, the Hokes Bluff Telephone 
Company was organized. F. P. Landers is president and S. H. 
Sibert is secretary and treasurer. The company will build a 
telephone 'ine from’ three miles from Hokes to East Gadsden, 
where it will connect with a line which is already established. 

GEM, IND.—The Gem Telephone Company, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $450. par value of shares, $15, has been in- 
corporated by Gus L. Snider, Greenfield, Ind., (R. R. 6); Fred M. 
Thomas, Greenfield, Ind., (R. R. 6); Louis Larabee, Greenfield, 
Ind., (R. R. 6); Albert Buesking, New Palestine, Ind., (R. R. 2), 
and C. Henry Hahnee, New Palestine, Ind., (R. R. 2). 


OAKLANDON, IND.—The New Hope Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The 
capital stock is $3,000. The object is to build, maintain and 
operate telephone lines in Marion County, Indiana, with its prin- 
cipal office in Oaklandon. William Apple, A. E. Brooks, Ira T. 
Harbert, G. W. Braton and others, incorporators. 


ARCOLA, ILL.—The McCabe Carrier Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by H. McCabe, R. J. Moore and M. Crews of 
Areola. The capital stock is placed at $200,000. 


FLUSH, KANS.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been chartered with a $10,000 capital stock, by Henry Noll, Ed- 
ward Unscheid, Henry J. Floersch and others. 

SANDSTONE, MINN.—The Clover Belt Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by J. H. In- 
graham, Hugo Wickber, M. Bullis and others. 


STILLWATER, OHIO (Tuscarawas Co.).—The Stillwater Tele- 
phone Company with an authorized capital stock of $2,500, par 
value of shares, $50, has been incorporated’ by A. Darnberger, W. 
Darnberger, A. Darnberger, Mae Forney and B. H. Kinsey. 

EAST FOSTER, PA.—Residents of East Foster have formed 
ah organization to be known as the White Haven Rural Telephone 
Company. J. A. Schades was named as president, G. E. Wharen 
as secretary, and Fred Funk as treasurer. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Mayesville Telephone Co., of Sumter, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $1,750. Incorporators are 
H. J. Harby, I. C. Strauss,and Robert Shelor, all of Sumter. The 
company will construct. and maintain a telephone system in 
Mayesville. : 

CARSON, VA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Tri-County Telephone Company, which contemplates the con- 
struction and operation of a telephone system in this city. The 
capital stock is authorized at $5,000. W. B. Daniel of Disputanta 


is president; Timothy Rives, Petersburg, Va., vice president; 
E. T. Birdsong, Disputanta, secretary and treasurer. 


FINANCIAL. 

LOWELL, IND.—The Lowell Telephone Company has filed 
notice with the secretary of state of an increase in capital stock 
from $9,000 to $25,000. C. D. Hill is secretary of the company. 
It is quite probable that the company will carry on considera- 
ble extension work this fall. 

DEEPWATER, MO.—The M. & U. Telephone Company has 
raised its rates 15c per month, allowing the amount as discount, 
however, when bills are promptly paid. The company hopes in 
this way to be able to do away with the services of a collector. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, the quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent was declared, payable Oct. 31 to holders of 
record Oct, 15. Officials were authorized to equip a clubroom 
for employes. 

WAYNESBURG, PA.—The Greene County Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has increased its bonded indebtedness to $75,000. 
T. B. Lee, Ellis Bailey, and Eli G. Bailey are the directors, and 
John F. Bailey, secretary. 

FRANCHISES. 

QUINTER, KANS.—A franchise was 
Gove County Telephone Company. 

PARK RIVER, N. D.—The City Council has granted a franchise 
to the Farmers Mutual Telephone Company with permission to 
construct and maintain a telephone system. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LEWsSTON, IDAHO.—The Interstate ‘l'elephone Company has 
submitted a proposal to the commercial club to extend its line 
to Lewiston from a point in Spokane county, Wash., to connect 
with the Nez Perce Co-operative Telephone Company. The pro- 
posed extension will cost approximately $100,000. 


LIBERTYVILLE, IND.—The Lake County Telephone Company, 
of which Mr. Huyett is manager, is making good progress. It is 
at present building toll lines from Libertyville to Lake Zurick, 
via Waukegan. A new switchboard is being installed which will 
accommodate 400 subscribers. 

WARSAW, IND.—During the Fall season the Commercial Tele- 
phone Company, J. W. Scott, general manager, will install 4,000 
feet of cable in its system. 

CENTROPOLIS, KANS.—A new telephone company has been 
organized at Centropolis to be called the Centropolis Telephone 
Company, and a charter will be applied for at once. At present 
there are eleven lines of farmers’ telephones centering in Cen- 
tropolis ‘with 135 telephones in use. The company just organized 
will take over all these lines and will build others as the business 
demands. They will also buy or build an exchange building in 
Centropolis. The officers of the new company are: Alfred Clark, 
president; Geo. E. Pingree, vice president; Dr. Hoover, secretary, 
and Chas, T. Porter, treasurer. 

ESKRIDGE, KANS.—The Wabaunsee County Telephone Com- 
pany, owner of the local exchange, is preparing to install a new 
switchboard of the latest improved model, which is expected to 
add 50 per cent of officiency to the service here. The company 
also intends stringing cable to take the place of open wires in 
the business district. 


GARNETT, KANS.—It is reported that the Anderson County 
Home Yrelephone Company and its friends are preparing to put 
in a new system at Harris, and one at Westphalia. J. H. Tur- 
rell will manage the Harris system. 


NEWTON, KANS.—The stringing of new cables for the New- 
ton Telephone Company will be commenced soon. This is in ac- 
would increase its cable capacity in order to properly take are of 
cordance with announcements made recently that the company 
the increasing business. At present the cable capacity is 1,200 pairs 
of wires, and it will be increased to 1.600 pairs. The switchboard 
capacity will be increased from 1,200 to 1,500 lines to enable 
the company to better care for its patrons. An additional toll 
eircuit will also be strung to Wichita. Larger test panels are 
being installed in the office. 

OBERLIN, KANS.—The Oberlin 
placing its open wires with cable. 

HARLAN, KY.—The Harlan Telephone Company has: an- 
nounced its intention of extending a telephone line from Harlan 
to Evarst, a distance of 20 miles. 

PINEVILLE, KY.—The Bell County Telephone Company, will 
construct a telephone from Pineville to Straight Creek, and 
from Pineville to Harlan. The entire length of the line is 40 
miles, 

PLYMOUTH, 


recently granted the 


Telephone Company is re- 


MICH.—The Independent Telephone Company is 
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building a new telephone line from J. C, Peterhan’s corner to 
Plymouth to bring to their office five new copper long distance 
telephone lines. The business of the company is growing rapidly. 

LEWISTON, MINN.—The Mt. Vernon Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, organized a few months ago, has commenced construc- 
tion of its system. Mr. Drenckhahn, the secretary, reports that 
good progress is being made in the installation of the exchange, 
that about half the poles are ready to be placed. Service is to be 
given farmers in the territory covered as well as the villages in 
its territory, which include Minneiska, Oak Ridge, Bethany, Al- 
tura, Lewiston territory south and southwest of Lewiston, Stock- 
ton, Stockton Valley and Minnesota City. The headquarters will 
be at Lewiston. The line is being constructed in a first class 
manner with from twenty-eight to thirty poles to a mile, the 
intention being to incur as little expense as possible for repairs 
after it is built. Long distance connections will be made with the 
Tri-State Company of Minnesota. 


STARBUCK, MINN.—Arrangements are being made by the 
White Bear Lake Telephone Company for the erection of about 
fifteen miles of rural lines this fall. A. H. Dryes is manager. 


CARROLLTON, MO.—The St. Joseph Home Telephone Com- 
pany is making arrangements for the installation of an exchange 
in Carrollton. It now has about 60 telephones in operation and 
prospects for rapidly increasing the number are good. 

PARK RIVER, N. D.—S. K. Bartholomew of Park River will 
soon extend his telephone line about 45 miles into the adjacent 
territory. 

MILNOR, N. D.—The Milnor Rural Telephone Company) is 
extending its lines throughout the country districts, 30 miles of 
line having been built to the present time. 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Franklin County Telephone Company, a 
subsidiary of the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company, has in- 
stalled a three-position Kellogg switchboard at Westerville, a 
small town a short distance from’ Columbus. The board has 
been in operation for six months. The exchange has about 400 
lines. 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA.—Considerable extension work is 
being done on the New Wilmington telephone system. At pres- 
ent the line is being extended to the McLauhrey sanitarium and 
to the Bennett addition. A new telephone directory is being pre- 
pared, which will include New Wilmington and adjacent ex- 
changes. 


PIERRE, S. D.—The Southeastern Telephone Company, which 
is building southeast from this city, is now operating its lines to 
the southeast corner of the county and will extend across the 
southern end of Hyde county into Buffalo and Jerauld counties. 


SPARTA, TENN.—The Home Telephone Company (c, W. Rob- 
erts, manager), recently organized with capital stock of about 
$5,000, will construct 12 to 15 miles of telephone line connecting 
Cookeville and Smithville, Tenn. J. W. Holladay is the engineer 
in charge of construction, 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Tri-State Telephone Com- 
pany, which is building toll lines from Twin Falls, will soon reach 
this city and connections will be made with the Chippewa County 
Telephone system, 


NEW CASTLE, WYO.—The Northern Wyoming Telephone Com- 
pany is engaged in-the construction of a telephone line between 
Moorcroft and Gilette. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—At the last Session of the Nova Scotia legis- 
lature, S. M. Brookfield and Walter Covert, of Halifax, and A. E. 
Ings, of Charlottetown, obtained an act of incorporation for the 
Maritime Telephone and Telegraph Company. A submarine ca- 
ble has been ordered and will be laid across the Strait of Nor- 
thumberland and connect the lines of the Prince Edward Tele- 
phone Company with the lines of the Novia Scotia Telephone 
Company. The company also proposes to carry on a telegraph 
business on lines leased from the Nova Scotia Telephone Com- 
pany. <A controlling interest has been acquired in the Queens 
County Telephone Company and plans making extensive im- 
provements in the lines and plant of this system throughout 
Queens and Shelburne are being formed. 


ELECTIONS. 


_SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Clifton 
Park Telephone Company was held at Jonesville recently. Four 
hundred and fifty-three shares were represented. The election 
of directors resulted as follows: E. R. Fort, Dr. John Colton, 
L. F. Greenleaf, J. E. Gordon, J. P. Hill, W. J. Cleveland and 
E. C. Wiley; inspectors, R. J. Wood, W. C. Sheppard and W. E. 
Ellen, 


TARKIO, MO.—The annual meeting of the Atchison County 
Mutual Telephone Company was held in the city hall recently. 
There was a good attendance. John Sauceman was elected presi- 
dent; J. F. Logan, vice president; Alfred Shackelford, secretary, 
and Henry Hurst, treasurer. 


APPLETON, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Telephone and Telegraph Company, the following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing year: Capt. John M. 
Baer, Appleton, Wis., president; W. F. Hayes, Chicago, IIll., vice 
president; William Van Nortwick, secretary; D. E. Reese, 
treasurer, both of Appleton. The directors elected beside the four 
officers, were W. E. Fairfield and Jos. B. Hoeffel of Green Bay, 
Wis., and Judson G. Rosebush and D. J. Boyle of Appleton, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—L. E. Carmichael of Heber Springs 
has purchased the interest of J. A. Frisby in the North Arkansas 
Telephone Company. He will make some extensive improvements 
in the near future. Mr. Carmichael now owns the entire system 
and intends to put it in the best possible condition. 


BEDFORD, IND.—Fred F. Bingham of the Bedford Home Tele- 
phone Company has purchased the Social Home Telephone Com- 
pany’s exchange and system at Oolitic. Mr. Bingham will divide 
his time between the two companies, which have always been 
connected and working in harmony with each other. Some new 
equipment will be installed by the Oolitic plant and the lines 
also will be extended in due time, according to report. 


RUSSIAVILLE, IND.—The report of the officers of the Russia- 
ville Co-operative Telephone Company, given at the annual meet- 
ing showed the company is now giving service to 275 residences 
and business houses in the counties of Howard, Clinton and 
Tipton. Of these there are 158 shareholders owning 173 tele- 
phones and 102 rented telephones, making a gain of 22 rented 
telephones in the last year. Gross receipts for the year were 
$2,854.30; expenditures $2,602.75. All outstandinb debts have been 
paid and the company has a total of $900 in the treasury. 


TWIN VALLEY, MINN.—The Faith Telephone Company has 
purchased the system and holdings of the Ulen Telephone Com- 
pany, Ulen, Minn. 

ATLANTA, MO.—The Atlanta Telephone Company sold its 
system and gave possession Oct. 1. The company operated a 
system of 156 subscribers in a town having a population of 550. 
Mr. E. D. Stutsman was manager of the system, but leaves when 
the new interests take possession, 

CLIFTON SPRINGS. N. M.—The Clifton Springs Telephone 
Company has purchased a new switchboard to be used in the local 
exchange. 

DAUPHIN, PA.—The Dauphin branch of the Halifax-Enterline 
Telephone Company was completed recently. The line connects 
with points in Clark’s Valley and Speeceville. 


UNDERGROUND. 
OSAGE CITY, KANS.—The Independent felephone Company 
has commenced the laying of underground conduit. 


PITTSTON, PA.—The Bell Telephone Company is laying the 
wires of its system in the business district, in underground con- 
duit, 


KENOSHA, WIS.—The Kenosha Home Telephone Company is 
planning to put its wires under ground and the company has 
made provisions for the installation of underground conduits 
in Elizabeth street from Ashland avenue to Howland avenue. 
It is possible that the underground work will be extended west 
as far as the city limits. Much of this work will be completed 
during the fall and the work will be started as soon as the city 
council grant the company the right to put the conduits under the 
street. The conduits will carry cables containing 800 wires 
and it is planned to make this line of underground cable one of 
the trunk lines of the company. 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Wisconsin Telephone Company has 
petitioned the council for permission to place its wires under- 
ground in certain portions of the city. Further time was granted 
for the consideration of the petition, at the instance of Alderman 
Sheridan who suggesed that the city should require a bond of 
$1,000 to insure the restoration of the streets to their proper 
condition, and that it might be advisable for the city to arrange 
to install a fire alarm system at the same time. 


COMPETITION CARRIES ELECTION IN MT. CLEM- 
ENS, MICHIGAN. 


As TELEPHONY is going to press, word comes that the 
opposition of the Bell company and its supporters to the 
entrance of the Home Telephone Company of Michigan 
into Mt. Clemens has been decisively routed by a vote of 
the people. 

The Home company had an old franchise at Mt. Clemens 
which had not been exercised, and when it tried to open the 
Streets it was held up by an injunction. Proceedings 
dragged along through the courts, and finally resulted in 
the submission of the question to a vote of the people. 

The Home company had exhibited Automatic equipment 
in the city for several weeks and explained the character 
of the service it proposed to offer. 

It is reported that the Bell interests had in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 agitators in the town for several days before 
the election. On Wednesday, October 5. the election was 





held. The vote was 235 for excluding the Home ccmpany, 
801 to admit the Home company to compete with the Bell. 

An order for equinment has been placed, and work on 
the new exchange will be pushed forward rapidly. 








Matt Dick will build in the near future, a new telephone line 
north from the district No. 3 school house to the old Henning 
farm. When this line is completed nearly every house on route 
six will have good telephone connection— Route Six Letter in 
Great Bend (Kansas) Tribune. 

A new telephone line is being built from Sciota to Raritan.— 
Roseville (lll.) Citizen. 

The Telephone Co. is putting in some new poles in town to 
strengthen the line where needed.—Tiffin (Ohio) Tribune. 


The operator of the Dudleytown telephone exchange, Eddie 
Lemeir, age about fifteen years, while playing with boys in 
Dr. Empson’s yard, last Thursday evening, fell with his arm 
under him and broke it just above the wrist. Dr. Empson 
and Dr. A. G. Osterman dressed the arm and he is at his 
post again at the exchange.—Seymour (Ind.) Republican. 

The first directory of the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph 
company is being distributed this week. An innovation in the 
new directory is that instead of ring one and ring two for 
party lines, they are now listed as L and X.—El Paso (Te-.) 
Herald. 

The new telephone company has got to running steadily, with 
Ira S. Fleck as secretary—Luray (Kansas) Herald. 

A statement made at the offices of the Southwestern Tele- 
phone Company yesterday is to the effect that many of 
the eighteen hello girls who were stricken with the mumps 
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early last week will probably be setting plugs on Monday 
at their accustomed positions before the switchboards. As 
the old operators return those who were brought in the 
other day to take their places temporarily will go back to 
their respective exchanges in San Antonio, Austin and other 
cities——Houston (Texas) Chronicle and Herald. 


The Salina Telephone Company beat the local tailors at 
the ball park yesterday evening by the score of 18 to 5. No 
hits or scores were made by either team up to the fifth in- 
ning and it was a pitchers’ battle all the way through. 

The telephone men led off with seven in the fifth inning, 
however, which alone would have nailed the game for them, 
and from then on the game was a fast and merry round of 
touch-downs.—Salina (Kansas) Union, 

The Norman Telephone Company horse made another 
sensational run up Main street last Friday evening, smash- 
ing the buggy to pieces. Barn Howard in attempting to 
stop the runaway was thrown down and run over, but 
luckily escaped without a scratch—Norman (Okla.) Transcript. 


The Zumwalt Telephone Company have extended their line- 
north and ‘are now connected with the Mohawk switch. They 
will disconnect their line from the Goodson switch, where they 
have been connected. This makes twelve lines now connected’ 
with the Mohawk switch. This switch gives better service 
than any in the country.—Bolivia (Mo.) Herald. 











DARN! HIS PICTURE, 
HONEST AMY 

AINT You JEST 
A FOOLIN ? 
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THERES NO USE'N 
TOM HANGIN ROUND 
AMY ANY ore 2 
SHES GOT A FELLE 
in Town. 












Miss Amy Nelson, our popular telephone operator, is enjoying 
a two weeks’ vacation with her parents on their farm seven 
miles south of Kinsley. There are no gloomy days on the 
farm while Amy is at home according to her father’s testi- 
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mony. Since coming to Larned a little over a year ago, Miss 
Nelson has made a host of friends, and her charming person- 
ality. has won for her a place among the leaders of Larned 
society —Larned (Kan.) Chronicle. 








